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BLANCHARD JERROLD. 


| pie ree and pen in hand, alternately, as a boy of 
sixteen, Douglas Jerrold’s eldest son began his 
career as an author-artist on the Jilustrated London 
News with a sketch of King Ethelbert’s Gateway 
behind the Reculvers. He drew the old arch on the 
wood-block and described it in the letterpress. It was 
his first essay as a contributor to the periodicals. 
Since then he has laboured industriously in all kinds of 
directions. Originally intended for art, he has long 
since been compelled to abandon his career as a 
painter and a draughtsman, by reason of his sight 
being defective. As an art-critic he has held his own 
effectively throughout. But as an artist his career was 
in a manner closed almost, it might be said, upon the 
very morrow of its commencement. Literature was 
then adopted as his profession, and to that second call 
he has ever since proved faithful. Now independently, 
now in association with others, he has toiled on asa 
man of letters in various capacities, alternately appear- 
ing before the public as a dramatist, novelist, essayist, 
and journalist. Under ordinary circumstances, it is 
anything but an advantage for a young writer to begin 
weighted with a name already famous in literature. In 
a race for eminence, it is like a heavy pull up hill at 
starting. In the present instance, as every One cai 
see at a glance, the youthful aspirant for héfotirs was, 
in his way, doubly weighted. Weariig.the colours, as 
it were, of two radiant victors in the sé@dle, he seemed 
almost cruelly called upon to acquit himself in some 
measure creditably as might seem aloné to have 
become the son of Douglas Jerrold, and the godson, 
and eventually the son-in-law, of Laman_ Blanehard. 
Throughout the career of those two delightful writers, 
so long as they were spared to each other, from the 
date when, as little more than boys, they walked 
through the rainy streets of Londoft together, fifty 
years ago, meditating a flight to Greécé as volunteers 
to fight for her emancipation undef the leadership of 
Lord Byron, who but just then— 


‘‘____. grandly gave 
His matchless timbrel for the spear,” 


and who was so soon to give up even his very life in her 
cause at Missolonghi, they were drawn 48 close together 
by all their more cherished sympathies and-predilection$’ 
as they were literally drawn twenty years afterwards 
by the pencil of Maclise, in that charming sketch 
which, in Mr. Forster’s last volume, is certainly the 
most interesting of all the illustrations. The readers 
of the Life of Dickens will remember upon the instant, 
that allusion is here made to that limning of what was 
really, in a manner, the rehearsal of the first of all the 
great humorist’s Readings years afterwards in both 
hemispheres, that, namely, which took place on the 
2nd December, 1844, in Mr. Forster’s chambers at 58, 
Lincoln’s Inn Fields. There, seated side by side, im- 
mediately at their host’s elbow, so nearly neighboured, 
each to each as they are seen by us in profile, that we 
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think instinctively of Helena and Hermia in the Mig. | has ha 
summer Night’s Dream— play, 4 

“‘ Like two artificial gods ithe hu 
Have with their neeld created both one flower the en 

Both on one sampler, sitting on one cushion, boat 
. . , 7 . having 

Both warbling of one song, both in one key; 

As if their hands, their sides, voices and minds, able 
Had been incorporate. So they grew together except 
Like to a double cherry, seeming parted ; circum 
But yet a union in partition.” lerrold 
There, even in that sketch of the twain, arcades amb) |%4™ 


(certainly, when as striplings they thought of hieing | 
eastwards to Greece to fight there under the banners 
of Byron and Mavrocordato), the pencil of Maclise has | ence, 
scrawled the names of the two upon the side of the | of Lan 
fauteuil upon which the nearer of them is seated— | jp assoc 
names that thus pencilled “‘ Blanchard Jerrold,” appear | another 
exactly as they do at the head of this biographical | eptirely 
sketch of their now embodied representative. Con- |ipboriou 
tinuing our quotation from the Midsummer Nights impulse 
Dream, one might say here of the latter, that it is, [Paris ar 
with regard to him, quite literally— daring 
Pauperi 
into the 
, , hee. | 
Doubly weighted, as we have said, with these two squalor 
names, either of which might have been thought to}.;), ;. 
have been rather burthensome than otherwise to agi... 
young writer ih quest of anything like individual}y, ,,. 
distinction, he has seemingly, from the outset, borne Douglas 
the two together 80 lightly that one is almost disposed a stripli 
to regard them as having proved to him—like a balane- fy), 
ing-pole—rather a help than an encumbrance. Identh Jaton: 
fied as he is, evéf tittilarly, with both, it is something jy, in, 
very much like a paegyric to say that, in his instance, iy gp; 
neither has been discredited. Mere negative Com |pyg,), 
mendation like that, however, is not alone his due. [pri 
lectured 
de Franc 
were Wot 
Vocation 
nimitab] 
host fini 


** Two of the first, like coats in heraldry 
Due but to one, and crownéd with one crest.” 





wistfully as to the last of those great social wits, Wao | Williay 
8eeii to hayé gone olit With the spread of the railway |1§5° y 
system and of electfo-telegraphy. In the whirling |jiam Jer 


Jerrold’s last, some golden mot having the ring of the chard 
true metal in it, and bearing about it the unmistakeable Swann, F 
hall-mark of the genius from which it had ema lather, as 
Supposing even the bullion were still here in the mics | a earlier 
of us, as of old, to be minted, the coinage of it thus  rrentape 
nowadays would, one is almost tempted to say, amount {during th 
to an anachronism. Each age has its fashion, as er nd prop, 
man his individuality. Guided by an unerring instinct | days the 
of good sense, Blanchard Jerrold has thought ou oo 
his ideas in his own way, has articulated whatevet™ | 
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—————— ~ ~ 
‘igshad to say in his own natural voice, has written 
say, farce, leader, essay, story, criticism, exactly as 
lhe humour prompted him; uninfluenced save only in 
the emulation of his vivacity by the fact of his ever 
having had for his godfather a graceful lyrist and 
“able editor” like Laman Blanchard; unaffected 
except in earnestness and in philanthropy by the 
circumstance that his own father was that Douglas 
Jerrold who had a genius as many-sided and glittering 
asa well-cut diamond, and whose heart was— 

“A rich rough gem, deny it who can, 

And that is the heart of an Englishman!” 
Hence, going manfully on his own course, the godson 
of Laman Blanchard, the son of Douglas Jerrold has 


inassociation with both their reputations, and yet in 


another sense quite apart from either, built up an 
atirely different one of his own ; one in the sufficiently 
laborious construction of which he has, out of the purest 
impulse of humanity, and very notably indeed both in 


daring plummet of his inquiries, the very abysses of 
Puperism! While going, thus, for a noble purpose, 
into the depths, he has not disdained to skim the sur- 
hee. He has sketched the splendour as well as the 
sualor of Lutetia. He has traversed all ‘‘ London” 
ashe is now traversing all “ Paris” side by side with 
Gustave Doré as a congenial limner of the two capitals. 
He worked shoulder to shoulder with his father, 
Douglas Jerrold, when he himself was little more than 
astripling, in the Illuminated Magazine, in Ferrold’s 


tditorship of which he very precociously succeeded. In 
the interests of the woiking classes, he had the honour 
drawing up for Lord Brougham a report on the 
Pudhommes. As a sparkling portrayer of the 
Parisians, he had the yet further honour of being 
ectured upon by Philaréte Chasle before the Collége 
it France, being there spoken of as one whose writings 
vere worthy of La Bruyére. While, in the mere pro- 
vocation of innocent laughter, he has through his 
mmitable farce of Cool as a Cucumber supplied the 
test finished actor of our day, Charles Mathews, with 





pethaps the very happiest of all his wonderful imper- 
|sonations, 

etiam Blanchard Jerrold was born in London in 
ioe He is the eldest son of the late Douglas Wil- 
it Jerrold, the wittiest of all the brilliant staff of 
reseed on Punch, famous chiefly (among all his 
new for Time VW orks Vu onders, (among all his lighter 
lam, es) for | Mrs. Caudle’s Curtain Lectures,” and 
Store all his more elaborate prose fictions) for his 
thand of a Feather. * Douglas Jerrold’s wife, Blan- 
wo ane S mother, was Mary, daughter of Robert 
lither Sq-, of Wetherby, in Yorkshire. His grand- 
bs Noa we have already taken occasion to remark in 
inten volume,* when speaking of Douglas Jerrold’s 
tin = was old Samuel Jerrold, for many years, 
P A time of the Napoleonic wars, the manager 
me yew of the sailors’ familiar haunt in those 
Ne theatre at Sheerness. rhe education of 





* Illustrated Review. Vol. III. p. 673. 





Paris and in London, sounded, with the bold and even | 
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Weekly Newspaper, and finally upon Lloyd’s, to the | 
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an early age in the 


Blanchard Jerrold began at 
Grammar School at Brompton. His academical studies 
were continued, and in some sense completed, at 
Boulogne-sur-Mer. It was then that his natural apti- 
tude for sketching, with either pencil or pen-and-ink, 
whatever attracted his attention led to his being set 
apart for the more systematic development of his 
powers as an art-student. To this end he sedulously 
attended for some time the living model academy, 
where he sat next William Etty, among all English 
artists of our day the one peerless for his flesh-tints. 

It was in his sixteenth year, as already hinted, that 
as a correspondent of the then newly-established J/lus- 
trated London News, Douglas Jerrold’s eldest boy 
fleshed his steel (pen) by sitting down and dashing off 
an article on old King Ethelbert’s Gateway at the 
back of the Reculvers, illustrating himself with the 
pencil what his written words had already almost 
as vividly delineated. During that very same year he 
embellished with clever little drawings of his own more 
than one of his father’s lighter papers in the pages of 
the then popular Illuminated Magazine. His capabilities 
in this way, as a precocious young draughtsman, were 
nothing less than a delight to his father, as the latter 
watched the boy’s pencil twittering daintily over the 
paper or the wood-block. Gradually, however, they 
both came to realise that the young artist’s sight was 
so far defective that it was clearly desirable in prudence 
that his eagerly chosen profession should be just as 
summarily abandoned. Besides what he had been 
doing as an artist in the Illustrated News and in the 
Illuminated Magazine in the embellishment, here of his 
father’s writings, here of his own, he had already, mere 
boy as he was, taken prominent part in the production 
of Jeremiah Howe's “Illustrated Book of British 
Song.” However delightful the handling of the pencil 
was to himself and by sympathy to his father when 
watching him, there was really in prudence no alterna- 
tive. It was thrown aside doubtless with reluctance, 
and thenceforth the less trying implement of the pen 
substituted. To its effective employment the oppor- 
tunity came to him full soon. While he was yet 
nineteen his father, who then resided on Putney 
Common, became the editor, and also the chief 
proprietor of Douglas Ferrold’s Weekly Newspaper. 
Blanchard Jerrold’s youthful hand there dashed off 
leaders and reviews ad libitum. Beyond any mere 
casual contributions of that kind, however, he wrote 
upon that organ a remarkable series of papers on the 
subject of emigration, wittily entitled “‘The Old 
Woman who Lived in a Shoe.” Immediately after the 
Daily News was first started under the momentary 
editorship of Charles Dickens, being continued, imme- 
diately on the great novelist’s secession from the 
editosial chair, under the supervision of John Forster, 
young Blanchard Jerrold for several months together 
reported for the new organ in the Bail Court. Thence- 
forth, however, after that one brief and tentative bout 
of it, reporting was abandoned by him as any branch 
of his sufficiently varied labours as a journalist. Under 
Eyre Evans Crowe’s editorship, the position of this 
junior member of the Daily News’ staff was raised. 
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now no doubt by himself as, in many respects, 
inartistic and immature, it was nevertheless successful. 
During the following year, 1848, he produced a story 
in the Illustrated News called ‘‘ The Progress of a Bill.” 
The narrative has since been republished in a separate 
form as “Cent per Cent: a story written upon a Bill 
Stamp,” a volume embellished with coloured illus- 
trations. A twelvemonth after the date just men- 
tioned—namely, in 1849, he married Lillie, the only 
daughter of his godfather (his father’s oldest and 
dearest friend) Laman Blanchard. It was at that 
early date in his career or but very shortly afterwards 
that he gave to the world, as a signal instance of his 
possession of the wis comica, of his singular originality 
and of his rare and exceptional powers as a humorist 
his effervescent and exhilarating farce known to laugh- 
ing thousands in the Old World and the New, at our 
Antipodes and in California, as Cool as a Cucumber. It 
was on Monday evening, the 24th March, 1851, that 
this delectable piece of fun was first represented. All 
the world and his wife, with a considerable portion of 
their very large family, were thronging up to London 
at the time in anticipation of the opening ceremony of 
the first of all the great International Exhibitions. 
The fairy palace of glass was rising from the green 


sward of Hyde Park under the wand of the enchanter | 


Paxton, glittering even above the budding twigs of the 
topmost branches of the two giant elms enclosed under 
the lofty arch of the central transept. ‘To the litera- 
ture of the exhibition itself Blanchard Jerrold con- 
tributed a guide-book ; as, for the advantage of visitors 
to the metropolis, he also compiled a little handbook 
affording strangers a clue through the labyrinth of the 
British Museum and its wonderfully varied collection. 
Douglas Jerrold’s eldest son was at this time in his 
twenty-fifth year, but, as the incident we are about to 
mention clearly enough indicates, bearing an appear- 
ance still more youthful. As already intimated, he was 
by this time, moreover, enrolled, not simply among the 
reporters, but among the leader-writers of the Daily 
News at Whitefriars. In that capacity he was writing 


energetically on questions affecting labour and capital, | 


on the artizans and their institutions. Naturally 
enough, Mr. Dilke the younger, the father of the 
present baronet, the one, in fact, in whose favour that 
baronetcy was originally created, eleven years after- 
wards, exercised at this time considerable influence in 
connection with the International Exhibition arrange- 
ments. He was one of the six members of the 
Executive Committee. A suggestion approved of by 
him and by others similarly situated, if not all powerful 
at that time, was certainly listened to respecfully. 
Now, with the recognition of Charles Dilke and others 
who testified from their personal knowledge to his great 
abilities, Blanchard Jerrold was to have been formally 
nominated at that juncture one of Prince Albert’s 


Commissioners. On being brought before his intended 
colleagues, however, to this end, the meditated honour 
was denied him laughingly for the simple reason that 
he was—“ really too young!” Remembering this, on. 
naturally conjectures that the young farce-writer muy 
as it were en revanche, have been chuckling in his sleey. 
at old fogeydom when he made Charies Mathews 
| Plumper just at this time turn the laugh againg 
Barkins, who has been cracking a modest joke at hi 
expense in Cool as a Cucumber— 

PLUM. (affecting to laugh), ‘‘ Not bad for a man of your tim: 
of life.” 

Bar. “ My time of life, sir!” 

Pium. “I did’nt say what time—whether twenty, or forty, « 

sixty-—I simply said, ‘ Your time of life.’ If age be a weak point 
with you, let’s drop the subject.”’ 
From first to last that farce was simply delightful. | 
opened with roars of laughter, and closed with explo, 
sions of merriment. A tag like that accompanying it 
dénouement took the audience upon the first night af 
utterly by surprise as must have done the origini 
performance of that old bit of stage fun in the wayd 
a seemingly improvised interlude known now familiarh 
enough as The Manager in Distress. When the lovey 
are at length getting reconciled, and are appealing t 
the stage father, old Barkins, Charles Mathews, a 
Plumper, exclaims—‘‘ Quite the wind up of melodram 
to be sure! Here, box-keeper, shew me to a seat!’ 
taking a chair and sitting close down by the footlights 
Frederick’s appeal for parental sympathy elicits from 
Plumper the additional remark, half critical, half ¢ 
encouragement—“ The old gentleman must relent, @ 
| I, as one of the audience, will not be satisfied!” Th 
appeal going on, Frederick, as he takes Jessy’s hani 
exclaiming ‘“‘Do you refuse? No, you cannot 
Plumper (still listening from his chair) ejaculates- 
‘Of course not! This scene is very well worked up 
Now, Barkins, senior, perform your part after th 
approved fashion!" ‘The latter, however, in spite ot 
long jangle between them, still continuing obduratt 
Plumper, in disgust, says to him—‘‘ You're as firma 
granite, sir?” 

Bar. ‘ Every bit of it.” 

Pium. “ Well, then, nothing more can be said. We must drop 

the curtain at once.” 
Whereupon the curtain is dropped accordingly, leaving 
Plumper before the footlights to turn to the audient 
with—* This is a disgraceful state of things, and I be 
the company will understand that J have done 
best to keep this old gentleman up to the mark,” an 
soon. While he is yet talking, old Barkins’ voice® 
heard from behind calling out—‘* Mr. Plumper, I relent 
I relent!” 

Pium. “Eh? What! 
As it rises—to discover the stage-father seated with the} 
lovers kneeling in front of him—Plumper advancé 
towards them with—‘“ You granite ? Why, youre nol 
even pumice-stone!" Then, looming over the group 
under the shadow of his umbrella, that impudent! 
bashful specimen of effrontery, Cool (to the last) ae 
Cucumber, imparts his benediction with “ Bless ne 
my children! There, that’s more like the finish 0 


Up with the curtain!” 
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piece. Now, then—Red fire!—Tableau!”’ And so 
he farce ends at the last with the roar of a comic 
carivari. Happier even than the close of this delicious 
morsel of humour in its wildest extravagance, was its 
fidiculously droll commencement. Charles Mathews, 
4s Plumper, entering as a total stranger the drawing- 
nom of Mr. Barkins’ villa residence, makes himself 
petiectly at home there in about two seconds; 
informs Mary Wiggins, the housemaid, who has 
sown him in, that her name ’s Susan; throws 
the window open to cool the room and himself on the 
wfa for a little horizontal refreshment. And on being 
kt alone when the maid has gone to inform her 
master of his presence, gets so disgusted with the 
inartistic arrangement of the furniture that he sets to 
work transposing everything. The fun of the situa- 
tin then is when, having altered the position of seve- 
nl of the pictures, and moved both the card tables, and 
the sofa, and nearly all the chairs, Plumper has just 
wheeled a table in front of the fire-place and taking his 
sand in the middle of the table has reached down 
fom over the mantelpiece Barkins’ portrait which he 
yet holds in his hands when—enter Barkins! Who 
rmains looking at him for some moments in amaze- 
ment ! 

Pivm. (silently comparing the portrait with the original.) 
“It's very like—exceedingly like. I should say, by the cloudy 
back-ground and the artistic light thrown upon the buttons—a 
masterpiece by—Buggins !” 


Charles Mathews never, all through his light, airy, 
buoyant, elastic course, since he first stepped upon the 
bards to the delight of all London playgoers, never 
ven as Affable Hawk, as Puff, as Sir Charles Cold- 
stream, as the immemorial Greek Chorus, as_ the 
Tarantula Dancer, in anything else you please, was 
itted to more admirable perfection with a part than 
when as Horatio George Brummel William Wolfgang 
Thomas Plumper, of Howqua Park, near Tee Green, 
Yorkshire, he enacted the entirely self-possessed and 
uabashable hero of Cool as a Cucumber. 

_Scarcely a twelvemonth after this, otherwise early 
in the spring of 1852, Douglas Jerrold undertook at a 
lary of a thousand pounds a year the editorship of 
acheap Saturday paper which had been originally 
‘stablished about nine years previously, a penny organ 
that since the Jerrolds have had to do with it has run 
up to an average circulation of over halfa million, to wit 
Lloyd's Weekly London Newspaper. When in the spring- 
lime of 1852 the famous wit, dramatist, and Punchite, 
undertook the reponsibility of filling that editorial chair, 
Blanchard Jerrold went with his father to share in the 
Work involved in the assumption of that responsibility. 
From that time to this the younger Jerrold, who suc- 
eeded his father as editor of Lioyd’s in the June of 
re has never missed, we believe, one single week in 
we discharge of his labours upon it as an active 
aaron Continuously for upwards of one-and-twenty 
bad hie has—however you may like to express it— 
reir oot in the stirrup, his neck in the collar, his 
father = & the wheel. During the time when his 
ship — he more than served his apprentice- 

, enever Douglas Jerrold was ill, whenever he 
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went abroad, upon his son devolved the whole of the 
toil as well as the whole of the responsibility. Often 
at those times Blanchard Jerrold did the entire work of 
the paper for him as his very natural substitute. 
Besides this, he contributed articles very frequently to 
Douglas Ferrold’s Shilling Magazine. Before 1852 had 
run out, moreover, Blanchard Jerrold had visited both 
Denmark and Sweden as the Crystal Palace Commis- 
sioner. A substantial work written by him and illus- 
trated by him was the result of this expedition. It was 
entitled, ‘‘A Brage Beaker with the Swedes.” Early 
in the following year, 1853, he went to Paris, and 
became from that time forth—what he certainly now is 
almost as much as he is a Londoner—a Parisian. 
Thence he has written in great abundance, at more or 
less frequent intervals, for twenty years together, in 
weekly publications like Household Words and the 
Athenaum. It was in reference to his signed articles 
in the latter that Philaréte Chasle delivered before the 
Collége de France the highly commendatory discourse 
or lecture to which allusion has already been inci- 
dentally made, on which occasion that usually caustic 
critic eulogistically asserted that those sharp, true and 
witty portraits of his (Philaréte Chasle’s) countrymen, 
sketched in the Atheneum by Blanchard Jerrold’s pen, 
were not unworthy of Jean de La Bruyére. 

Dividing his time, as the characters in Dickens’ 
‘Tale of Two Cities” do, between Paris and London, 
Blanchard Jerrold, in 1855, the year of the Great Exhi- 
bition at the former metropolis, continuously kept up 
from that capital to three great organs in our own, all 
through the existence of that Exposition Universelle, 
his Special Correspondence. Those three importam 
channels of communication were the Daily News, the 
Illustrated London News, and the Athenaeum. It was 
during that busily occupied interval, that gala season 
for the rest of the world, that Blanchard Jerrold at 
Boulogne—whither they had gone to witness the 
reception of Queen Victoria by the Emperor Napoleon 
—introduced Gustave Doré and Herbert Ingram to 
each other. The popular promoter of the interests at 
once of art and journalism had not as it happened a 
very much longer course to run. The ambitious, 
daring, and indefatigable young French illustrator, on 
the contrary, was but just then starting precociously 
on his long and brilliant career. Blanchard Jerrold, by 
the way, was the one who, when Doré’s name was 
entirely new to the outer world, first wrote of him, 
boldly and appreciatively wrote of him in the column 
of an English newspaper. This was in the Atheneum, 
where he took occasion to review from Paris Gustave 
Doré’s intensely Gallic version of the “‘ Juif Errant.” 
Not satisfied with that, the critic himself brought the 
work bodily over to London, and there arranged with 
the Messrs. Addey and Co. for its English publication. 

Immediately upon the death of his father, on the Sth 
June, 1857, Blanchard Jerrold undertook formally what 
had already for some time before that practically passed 
into his hands, the editing he has ever since then con- 
tinued of Lloyd’s Weekly London Newspaper. During 
the course of the very next year, 1858, he brought out 
his charming and manly memorial of his father under 

















the title of ‘‘ The Life and Remains of Douglas Jerrold.” 
It was a memento far beyond the average of filial 
tributes of that character. Besides this, in another 
volume, as full of rare and brilliant treasures as a 
jewel-case, he produced as a supplementary memorial, 
yet, of his father, “‘ The Wit and Opinions of Douglas 
Jerrold.” Several books of his on the French capital, 
as readable in their way as that merrily crackling and 
snapping “Faggot of French Sticks,” by old Sir 
Francis Head, have attested at intervals the breadth 
of his sympathies and the keenness of his observation. 
“Imperial Paris” is the title of one of these; “ At 
Home in Paris” another; a third being laconically 
entitled, ‘‘ The Boulevards.” A fourth work of Parisian 
origin, but one coming under a very different category, 
was called ‘“‘ The Children of Lutetia,” being ‘‘ Studies 
of the Paris Poor.’”’ Appropriately enough this remark- 
able volume, full of so many solemn and affecting 
revelations, was inscribed to the Empress Eugenie, to 
that beautiful and humane lady who in so many ways, 
during a brilliant reign of twenty years, so fully justi- 
fied her imperial husband’s choice by emulating, as he 
had foretold in announcing his marriage, the good wife 
of General Bonaparte. To a very considerable extent 
Blanchard Jerrold has made an especial study of the 
Poor of Europe. He has gauged in many of the con- 
tinental countries the length and breadth and depth of 
the Pauperism of Christendom. A collection was made 
of a long and important series of articles written by 
him in the Morning Post on the Poor of London, which, 
when published separately, appeared under the effective 
and arresting title of “‘ Signals of Distress.” Of a piece 
with these arguments were his ‘ Studies of the Sick 
Poor of France,” given to tne public originally through 
the columns of the Lancet, and also of the Examiner. 
Several of his miscellaneous contributions to Household 
Words appeared in a separate form under the fanciful 
title of ‘Chronicles of the Crutch.” At lengthened 
intervals he has followed up the brilliant success 
achieved by him with his farce of farces by lesser ones 
gained through dramatic effusions of rather larger pre- 
tension. In 1858 he introduced on the boards his two- 
act comedy of Beau Brummel. A twelvemonth after- 
wards, in 1859, appeared another of his two-act 
comedies, entitled The Chatterbox. Finally, at as recent 
a date as on the 22nd July, 1871, he vindicated anew 
his right to the title of dramatist by producing at the 
Royalty Theatre his whimsical three-act comedy of 
Cupid in Waiting. His character as playwright he has 


supplemented with his character as_ storyteller. 
Three of his novels are especially worthy of 
enumeration. ‘Up and Down in the World” was 


one of the three; ‘‘ Two Lives” was another. The 
third, which appeared in 1865, was ‘“‘ Passing the Time.” 
Conspicuous among his more serious labours were those 
which he undertook either at the personal instigation of 
Lord Brougham, or in direct association with that rarely 
gifted and veteran ex-Chancellor. It is especially 
noticeable among the honours of his life that, wide 
though the discrepancy of their years, Lord Brougham 
evidenced towards Blanchard Jerrold a genuine and 
earnest regard. The young writer had reason to be 
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proud of this friendship, and he gave unmistakeabj. 
testimony of the fact that he was so, by the zeal with 
which he more than once set himself to work ener. 
getically to carry out the ideas in which Lord Broughan 
had an especial interest. Besides drawing up, in answer 
to the noble Lord’s suggestion, his Report on the Paris 
Prud’hommes, he delivered the results of his study op 
that subject before two thousand working builders (they 
on strike), in St. Martin’s Hall, Long Acre, availing 
himself of the occasion to throw out suggestions as t 
the advisability of establishing courts of conciliation in 
London, and elsewhere. In co-operation or collabom. 
tion with Lord Brougham, he drew up the Book Unio 
Bill, a notion entirely of his own suggesting. Upm 
these and similar subjects, in which their ideas wer 
very cordially in unison, the young author and the agei 
ex-Chancellor worked heartily together. 
every available opportunity Blanchard Jerrold ha 
throughout his life taken cordially to the Poor, so also, 
upon every reasonable occasion, he has appeared 
eagerly to welcome any chance of evidencing his 
sympathy towards the manly toilers of the population. 
In 1862 there came to him just precisely such a 
opportunity. The International Exhibition of that 
year was then afoot, and, acting in the matter entirel 
upon his own idea, he started and carried through mos 
successfully the Foreign Workmen’s Reception Com 
mittee. As the all but inevitable result of this, fix 
years afterwards, upon the occasion of the Paris In. 
ternational Exhibition of 1867, Blanchard _Jerroli 
was nominated as Government Reporter or Commis 
sioner on the working class section of that Exposition 
Universelle. 

As alone befits a man of letters who has lived » 
much in Paris, Blanchard Jerrold has, in a notabk 
way, made good his claim to be regarded as an accom 
plished gourmet. In that character, indeed, he ha 
secured to himself a distinct and recognizable reputs 
tion. Under his nom de plume, in that capacity, # 
“Fin Bec,” he has acquired in the clubland of Londo 
and on the Paris Boulevards, a certain degree of celeb 
rity. If taxed, in this, by any cynical Apemantus 
with paying undue regard to the pleasures of the tabl 
Blanchard Jerrold in his Apician character as Fin Be 
would probably deprecate any such notion as suavel 
and as courteously as Lord Sefton when similar] 
accused—the latter remarking: ‘‘ People mistake me 
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Iam a plain man—give me clear turtle, chicken, turbot 
a haunch of venison, and green apricot -tart, and I'v 
dined!” As alone of itself attesting his right to st 
judgment upon any menu, Blanchard Jerrold, in 186 
brought out ‘‘ The Epicure’s Year Book.” Since thet 
he has written largely and discursively upon the sa™ 
subject in various directions. In All the Year Rows) 
for example, he has published appetisingly enough, lik 
a series of literary tidbits, ‘‘The Cupboard Papers. 
Last year again, in the form of a distinct periodic!) 
published weekly at twopence, he brought out for ‘ 
considerable time The Knife and Fork, the which 4 
handled very cleverly, but which he has now, for s°™ 
time past, laid by on the shelf. 
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errold, considering him less as a man of taste simply 
and more as a man of letters, we would here remark 
that in 1870 he produced ‘‘ The Gavroche Party ;” that 
at various times he has published, as by a sort of aside 
or parenthetically now a child’s story-book, now some 
other amusing trifle. Such was his Christmas tale 
about the lazy girl and the plum-pudding, entitled 
“The Story of Madge and the Fairy Content. Such, 
again, was his volumette of ‘* The Cockaynes ; or, 
Gone Abroad.” Such, again, was his little holiday 
excursion book commemorative of ‘“‘A Trip Through 
the Vineyards of Spain.” During the course of this 
last twelvemonth two serial works of a singularly 
attractive character—one cheap, the other costly, have 
been successfully completed, one very slightly, the 
other yery profusely illustrated. Of the ponderous 
and splendidly embellished volume of ‘‘ London: a 
Pilgrimage,” a,work in the joint production of which 
his pen and the pencil of Gustave Doré were brought 
into such intimate association, it is needless to speak 
at any length, the work has been so widely examined 
and so recently reviewed. A companion volume in 
relation to Paris is now known to be in active prepa- 
ration. Of the smaller of the serial works recently 
completed and yet remaining to be particularised, 
though originally fair promise of several volumes was 
given, but one alone has yet made its appearance. 
This comprises within it a delightful collection of 
papers under the comprehensive heading of ‘‘ The Best 
of All Good Company,” giving A Day respectively 
with such bright particular stars from the literary 
firmament, such radiant men of genius as Charles 
Dickens, Sir Walter Scott, Lord Lytton, Douglas 
Jerrold, B. Disraeli, and W. M. Thackeray. The 
original idea of such a book was in itself eminently 
felicitous, and it is one the non-continuance of which 
in its serial expansion or development would be very 
much indeed to be regretted. Another work, the rough 
draught or fragmentary outlines of which appeared 
first of all some months back piecemeal in the pages of 
the Gentleman’s Magazine, has been very recently and 
delicately perfected by Blanchard Jerrold as a dainty 
and beautiful monograph, entitled ‘The Christian 
Vagabond.” The volume, which is embellished with 
illustrations by the author, extends to no more than 
225 pages, the contents being subdivided into sixteen 
chapters. Nothing that Blanchard Jerrold has ever 
written within our knowledge is better than this in the 
mere style or manner of its composition. It is charm- 
ingly penned throughout. The dry bones of it, he may 
perchance, as he himself conjectures, have found 
Scattered up and down, in this direction and that, in all 
Sorts of out of the way places, in Montyon, in Beccaria, 
and in Dragonetti, but if so he has under those ribs of 
death created a soul, clothed it with flesh, and imparted a 
bloom to its complexion. The Christian Vagabond as 
he has here been limned is as tenderly pencilled and as 
sweetly tinted as a panel-painting by Fra Angelico. It 
Speaks well for the warm heart and the pure fancy of 
this laborious man of letters that after so many years 
of drudgery in the prosecution of his humane researches 
in regard to Pauperism, after writing with such untiring 
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industry shoals upon shoals of reports, leaders, reviews, 
essays, filling pages upon pages of magazines and 
columns upon columns of newspapers, he can yet 
give evidence so signal as this that his imagination can 
blossom up, through all those dead leaves, as in this 
vernal primrose-tuft, striking deep root and budding to 
the sunlight, on the grave of the Christian Vagabond. 


—_—— -- —>— 


LIFE IN NEW YORK. 
Ill. 


66 NE’S breeding shows itself nowhere more than 
in one’s religion: a man should be a gentle- 
man in his hymns and players.” Such is the aphorism 
of the genial author of ‘‘ The Autocrat of the Breakfast 
Table.” On the like principle, a New York or Brooklyn 
congregation is nothing if it be not fashionable—a 
preacher nobody save he be popular. Piety personified 
struts into church in rich raiment, and with haughty 
mien. The odour of sanctity is attested by its pungent 
effect on the olfactory nerves, while the idea becomes 
forcibly impressed on one’s mind thaticertain religionists 
strive to “‘make the best of both worlds,” and that 
godliness—or rather its base presentment—is “ great 
gain ” in a sense not conveyed by the Sacred Writings. 
Judging from some of the city churches on a Sunday, 
a stranger would be deluded into the belief that New 
York contained the most devout and opulent population 
‘‘on the face of the airth,” to employ an American 
colloquialism. But as all is not gold that glitters, so 
a semblance of religion must not be taken for religion 
itself. To speak the truth, there is but little veneration 
perceptible in the character of our cousins. Neither 
the political nor moral atmosphere is favorable to 
such a generous growth. The idea of thorough-going 
independence and self-sufficiency takes too firm a hold 
of the popular mind for that. One proof of this is 
evidenced by the “base uses” to which places ot 
worship are frequently converted. What, for instance, 
was once known as the Church of the Holy Trinity, in 
the Broadway, is now a coach-factory. Nor has even 
the spire of the consecrated edifice been removed. We 
have reckoned five or six churches similarly desecrated, 
some being within a stone’s throw from each other. 
Possibly to the Transatlantic mind no incongruity o: 
unseemliness appears in this irreverent, if not sacri 
legious, transformation of a ‘‘ house of prayer”’ into : 
—well, a mart of commerce. Were the premise sustain- 
able that “‘ones breeding shows itself nowhere moi 
than in one’s religion,” the New Yorkers, mor 
especially, would have little to boast of in that regard : 
and “from a peck of apples, you may judge of th: 
barrel.” 

Popular preachers, as a rule, attract fashionable con 
gregations: the more “pronounced” the one, the 
more élite the other. The affluent American likes to 
be ‘‘ ministered unto in holy things.” And he comes 
down handsomely for the physical pleasure or th 
spiritual profit—in whichever light he may view it 
thus afforded him. It is not an uncommon occurrence 
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for a popular parson to be presented with an elegant 
mansion, furnished from the top throughout. Some- 
times, however, pet preachers must content themselves 
with little things, and, like one we recently read of, 
evince gratitude for a kindly present in the shape of ‘“‘a 
full suit of broadcloth, boots, hat,” etc. Nor are the 
clergy at all indifferent to ‘“‘ base lucre.”” On the con- 
trary, you will find them, now and then, submitting the 
letting of seats to auction, so that the highest bidder 
will obtain the best. Certain coteries have their 
favourite ministers, the Churchman, no less than the 
members of different denominations, all being on an 
equality in the ‘‘ great Republic,” so far, at least, as 
legislation can make them. 

With few exceptions, the pulpit eloquence would not 
be agreeable to a Britisher. It is frothy, fiery, and 
demonstrative, and savours too strongly of platform or 
“stump” oratory. Nevertheless, it must be telling, 
for it “‘ pays.” It might be uncharitable to suppose 
that certain preachers study and strive more to exhibit 
themselves than to inculcate Divine truth. But shall 
we heap censure upon them, if such be the special 
requirement most deserved by their regular hearers ? 
A sort of politico-economic law prevails in the religious 
as in the secular world—demand begets the supply. 
As Brother Jonathan gives himself little trouble 
resp2cting speculative theology, his primary want is a 
clergyman who will stir him up by queer and quaint 
sayings, talk commonplace notions on religion and 
duty, and rant and ramble ad /ibitum upon any topic or 
incident that may for the nonce be attracting public 
attention or eliciting gossip. Singular to remark, 
some of those clerical actors who ‘‘draw” the best 
audiences—pardon the theatrical phrase—are neither 
learned theologians nor even tolerably ripe scholars. 
They lave had but a very indifferent training; albeit, 
they kav: got to the front by dint of sheer “ pluck,” 
and the force of sturdy natural ability. Nevertheless, 
it is painful to observe in the most successful preachers 
unmistakeable straining after effect: at times so in- 
artistically, not to say clumsily contrived, that the 
awkward apeing is readily realised by a critical eye. 
As “fools rush in where angels fear to tread,” so 
stump-oratory becomes acceptable where plain, prac- 
tical, didactic preaching — as Englishmen under- 
stand it—would prove dull, if not repellent. We 
once heard Dr. Chapin, the famous Universalis‘— 
who has had a splendid church built for him in the 
Fifth Avenue—depart from his text so egregiously as 
to refer to Thomas Carlyle’s remarks on “‘ Sweeping 
Niagara,” when the idea was conveyed that*both the 
writer and his flagitious sentiments should both be 
hurled over that precipice together, and left struggling 
in the appalling current! “If,” as Dr. Wendell 
Holmes naively observes, “‘ every person’s feelings have 
a front-door and a side-door by which they may be 
entered,” it is the end and aim of popular divines to 
assail both. As the prominent preachers of America 
are generally well paid, they naturally enough en- 
deavour to give acceptable return for the stipends they 
receive from their respective admirers. , 

Even in sacred things Labour is not unshackled 
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from the unholy domination of Capital. At Brooklyn 
‘*the city of churches,” as it is affectedly styled in the 
local nomenclature, that of Ward Beecher is the mos 
notorious—its congregation the most fastidious. One 
Sunday evening we went to hear this Christian Apollos, 
Fully half-an-hour before the hour of service we reached 
the hallowed precincts. Owing, however, to the deng 
and eager throng seeking admission—many in vain— 
we were reluctantly induced to adopt a “ dodge,” or 
pious fraud rather, in order to accomplish our ends and 
satisfy a pardonable curiosity. The stern, obdurate 
police would allow no one to pass, plead he ever » 
earnestly, who was not furnished with the necessary 
sacket. The precincts, around which the crowd pressed, 
were strongly guarded. What was to be done? As 
Yankee civic officers, like Moore’s mythical Irishman, 
cannot “be tempted by woman or gold,” so a 
Britisher’s main stratagem—a “‘ tip ’’—failed effectually. 
It was useless to try either intimidation or bribery. So 
a “happy thought ” came to our assistance, which might 
have forsaken our friend, Mr. Bernard, on the occasion. 
We, with an authoritative air, assumed for the ocea- 
sion, enquired the way to the vestry, simply insinuating 
that we wished to interview the marvellous preacher 
although we did not quite express ourselves in 
this precise strain. Our words were magnetic. A 
bundle of “ greenbacks”’ would not have served our 
purpose so well. Heigh, presto! in the twinkling of 
an eye a passage was effected, which caused the crowd 
to surge the more, but we were let pass on with an 
urbanity and suavity which it would be idle to look for 
in any of our blue-coated, helmeted fraternity. 

At the door of the church we encountered a deacon. 
Having expressed our desire, as an English traveller 
about quitting America, to hear the eminent preacher, 
we were politely ushered into a pew, from which, 
owing to the number of people in the adjacent aisle, it 
was impossible to get extricated until the conclusion of 
the service. Ere many minutes the place became 
choked, so to speak. Then the organ pealed forth. 
During the voluntary a tall, gaunt gentleman, in black 
morning costume, and black cravat to boot, walked 
hurriedly upon the platform, there being no pulpit. If 
his manner was ungainly, his appearance was impres 
sive. When a hymn had been sung Mr. Beecher 
“engaged” in prayer. It had the merit of being 
extemporary and common-place—very. Nothing could 
have been so cold or uninspiring. It was well suited 
to the conventicle, being, so far as we could judge, 
destitute of thought and sentiment. Then ensued 
Scriptural readings. Another hymn followed, during 
the singing of which the whole congregation remained 
comfortably ensconced in their cushioned seats. In 
due course came the sermon—and such a sermon! We 
were not ignorant that the preacher failed in his 
attempt to interest a large gathering in Exeter Hall 
during his visit to this country, and that the “ Thur- 
derer” did not notice his performance favourably. 
Still we listened to his teaching without the slightest 
taint of prejudice, as wé would listen to Mr. Spurged? 
were we for the first time in his Tabernacle. We we 
brimfull of expectation. But alas! for our disappoint: 
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ment, although suffering from no fit of indigestion. 
Dare we say it? The preaching was quite on a par 
with the prayer. Both in subject-matter and in 
arrangement, it was beneath mediocrity; in delivery, 
shocking. ‘We were struck by the coarseness of one 
sentence of the discourse, viz.—‘‘ Some say lawyers 
can't go to Heaven. It’s a lie! Some say merchants 
and traders can’t go to Heaven. It’s a lie! Some 
say lawyers can’t go to Heaven. It’s a lie! It’sa 
lie! It’s a lie!” stamping heavily with his right foot 
the while—raising a tremendous dust, in order to render 
his rapid oratory the more taking. And this is the apt 
Apostle of the Brooklynites, cogitated we, whose name 
is not only ‘known in all the churches,” but the 
“sittings” in whose synagogue are periodically sub- 
mitted to vulgar auction, for some of which “ fancy” 
prices are offered by persons desirous of becoming 
followers of—Ward Beecher! Popular preachers in 
more places than New York, or the city adjacent, 
takea good deal to verbal veneering. But sometimes 
the mahogany or rosewood coating falls off, when the 
inferior stuff upon which it is glued shows in all its 
deformity. Is it invidious to observe that a like 
tendency is evinced in this country to regard the 
shadow more than the substance, and for Christian 
people to run after sham and sensation more eagerly 
than after Divine truth or Christian doctrine? 
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PERSONALITIES ON THE STAGE. 





HE even course of theatrical performances was 
last week rudely interrupted by a somewhat 
startling occurrence. A few days since a new bur- 
lesque was brought out at the Court Theatre, styled 
The Happy Land, and professing to be a travesty of 
Mr. W. S. Gilbert’s fairy comedy, The Wicked World, 
which is now running its prosperous career at the Hay- 
market. The desire of the fairy queen in the new 
version is not so much for sympathy and love as 
fora good government, and the mortals brought up 
from their mundane existence to rule in Fairyland 
are distinguished by the qualities which make three 
of our leading statesmen so much endeared to their 
fellow-countrymen. In fact, not only are the foibles and 
peculiarities of our present rulers presented boldly to 
the audience, but three of the performers were made up 
MM exact imitation of Mr. Gladstone, Mr. Lowe, and 
Mr. Ayrton. The ire of the Lord Chamberlain was 
aroused by this, and the license was withdrawn from 
the theatre, and only restored upon condition that the 
living counterfeits of the three ministers were not to 
appear upon the stage, though the performers are 
virtually left at liberty to use the dialogue, every 
line of which is sure now to be eagerly taken up by an 
excited audience, and, in all probability, The Happy 
Land will have a run far exceeding the hopes or expec- 
tations of the authors. On Saturday the most popular 
its ‘were made by the actors checking each other for 
fear of the Lord Chamberlain, and the reception of 











every allusion to the Government was more uproarious 
than ever. 

Whatever may be thought of the taste of the drama- 
tists, there can be no doubt that public attention will 
be directed to the interference of the Lord Chamber- 
lain at, it is to be presumed, the instigation of the 
Government. It is not the first time that this strange 
sensitiveness to stage ridicule has been shown, ‘The 
year before last all political allusions were struck out 
of the pantomimes, in deference, it was said at the 
time, to the feelings of Mr. Lowe, who dreaded the 
the rude allusions that the clown might be expected to 
make to the notorious proposal to tax matches, and it 
would have been probably wiser to have taken no 
notice of The Happy Land beyond a representation to the 
manager of the bad taste shown in bringing living per- 
sonages on the stage. But, perhaps, the Chamberlain 
feared for the preservation of the peace. Just as 
Whigs and Tories made the production of Cato a 
battle-field for their contending cries, each side applaud- 
ing to the echo any sentiment which harmonised with 
their political tenets; just as, in our own day, we 
have seen Royalists and republicans alternately ap- 
plauding and condemning the speeches of King and 
Protector in Charles the First, so the caricature of the 
ministry in The Happy Land might have provoked 
reprisals. The partisans of the government might 
have gathered and hissed as loudly as the general 
public applauded, and so disturbances might easily 
have arisen. But we suspect that these considerations 
had but little weight. 

In some respects, the proceedings of a dramatic cen- 
sor are anomalous. The real power that he has is very 
limited. He can, of course, forbid the production of a 
play, or compel the omission of any lines which, in his 
opinion, offend either against public morality or public 
taste. But he cannot, except by such an extreme 
exercise of authority as we have seen in the case of the 
Court Theatre, cause his rules to be carried out. The 
lines may be struck out by the censor, and the actor 
may restore them on the night. Indeed, the freedom 
that some actors take is notorious. Mr.Toole, especially, 
habitually makes considerable addition to the part that 
is set dowri for him; in one piece his alterations and, 
it must in candour be stated, improvements, were so 
numerous that the aggrieved author threatened legal 
proceedings. So, in the case of the pantomimes, in 
many instances the political allusions were quietly re- 
stored, and no action was taken in the matter. It is 
fair ground for discussion, whether or not a dramatic 
censorship should be retained, while no supervision is 
exercised over the papers. The adventures of Jack 
Sheppard may only be produced on the stage under a 
more or less transparent disguise, but the penny dread- 
fuls may reproduce The Boy Highwayman and other 
mischievous trash without any interference. Similarly, 
while it isa crime to ridicule the Ministry on the stage, 
the comic papers may caricature them as much as they 
choose. And the influence of these papers is very con- 
siderable. The one enemy who has dore the most 
mischief to Mr. Disraeli has been the chief cartoonist 
of Punch. Whatever may be Mr. Disraeli’s services to 
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his country, however high-minded and generous a 
leader he may be known to be, the malicious cartoons 
of Punch representing him now as a cricketer bowling 
* sneaks,” now as a Jew clothes-dealer, but always in 
the light of an under-handed schemer, have been a fatal 
obstacle to his success. Again, the most potent weapon 
of offence that has yet been forged against Mr. Glad- 
stone, except his own incorrigibly perverse turn of 
mind, has been the ludicrous light in which he in his 
turn is constantly held up to view in the cartoons of 
Judy. These pictures have done more towards the 
breaking down of Mr. Gladstone’s supremacy than all 
the fulminating leaders of the Conservative press. 

Whether either our cheap press or our comic press is 
of any material advantage to the formation or regulation 
of public taste is questionable. But whatever license 
may be accorded to them, it has generally been held 
that to bring living characters on the stage, is ob- 
jectionable in many respects. Indeed, the very Act 
under which the Lord Chamberlain exercises his power 
was intended to prevent these personalities, and has 
been acted on on several occasions, notably in one 
case connected with the proposed dramatic version of 
Coningsby. And in the present instance there was 
some excuse for the arbitrary interference of the Lord 
Chamberlain. By a statement published on Monday, 
it appears that the alterations made in the acting copy, 
as licensed for performance, were very considerable ; so 
that the disobedience to authority cannot be laid upon 
the “ gagging” of the actors. As to the judiciousness 
of this exercise of authority, but little can be said. 
That the Lord Chamberlain may have been actuated 
entirely by a desire to vindicate the dignity and 
authority of his office is conceivable; but the popular 
sentiment will infallibly pronounce that the injury done 
to the majesty of the law would have been passed over, 
had it not been for the personal attack on the three 
ministers. Of course, it can scarcely be pleasant for a 
minister, for some time past the favourite of the public, 
to have those very efforts of statesmanship on which he 
most prides himself held up to ridicule, and his personal 
appearance brought upon the stage. But Mr. Glad- 
stone can console himself with classical examples, and 
will do well to remember that The Knights was no less 
a success because Aristophanes, “‘forbidden to make u 
his face in imitation of” Cleon, played the part wit 
his face merely smeared over with wine-lees, Certain 
it is that the various allusions to ministerial incapacity, 
rudeness, or subserviency, will be applied with just as 
much relish as before. 

At the same time, we think the management of the 
Court Theatre sinned greatly against good taste. Mr. 
Tomline, in a letter defending his play, pointed out 
one great difference between the caricature of the stage 
and the caricature of the papers. It was, he said, 
perfectly lawful for Mr. Gladstone to take a stall and 
hiss the burlesque, but “ imagination fails to conceive 
Mr. Gladstone, Mr. Lowe, and Mr, Ayrton standing 
outside a newsvendor’s shop and hissing the chief 
cartoon of Fudy.” But the inference that he drew, 
namely, that the true remedy was for Mr. Gladstone to 
send a party of friends to express disapprobation is 








clearly erroneous. It does not follow that a power 
which cannot be exercised in the one case may not 
fairly be used to put down doubtful practices ip 
another, and the spectacle of political partisans putting 
down an unpopular representation by organised oppo. 
sition would possibly be a greater evil than the inter. 
vention of the authorities. And as it appears that the 
actor who represents Rabagas at the St. James’ Theatre 
has been prohibited from making up in imitation of 
Mr. Odger, it is to be hoped that now the rule is 
understood to be clearly laid down that living per. 
sonages are not to be represented on the stage, at any 
rate, in a ludicrous or unpleasant light. 

It is curious to look back and see how prevalent at 
one time was the habit of caricaturing living people on 
the stage. Two instances will suffice, those of Foote 
and of the elder Mathews. Foote’s habits of mimicry 
were first checked by the openly avowed intention of 
Dr. Johnson to resent personally any satire on his 
defects. Mathews used to introduce freely the pe- 
culiarities of well-known personages. A good story is 
told of the extreme courtesy he received once from the 
late Judge Parke, who noticed him in court evidently 
jotting down notes and memoranda, and who, by an 
invitation to Mathews to take a seat by him on the 
Bench, endeavoured to escape a niche in the well- 
known collection of ‘‘ Legal Portraits.” The best part 
of the story is, that Mathews for a long time had no 
inkling of the reason for the honour conferred on him, 
which he attributed to the appreciation of his talents 
by Judge Parke, ‘‘a man of sterling benevolence, and 
most captivating manners.” That the Act has been 
enforced in the present day is scarcely to be regretted, 
though the manner in which the Lord Chamberlain's 
authority has been exercised has been somewhat in- 
judicious. At the same time, all persons are pleased 
with the result: the Ministry because they are no 
longer brought bodily on the stage, the Lord Chamber- 
lain because he has made his authority respected, and 
the manager who will certainly make a good deal of 
money out of the notoriety given to the theatre. It 
may, however, be a question whether the public would 
not have respected all parties more if the Lord Cham- 
berlain had been a little less abrupt, the Ministry? 
little less sensitive, and author and manager a little 
more delicate in their search for attraction. 


—_—_e—-- -— 


A REGISTRAR OF SUICIDES. 





he has pleased some foolish philosophical people 
re-open discussion on the lawfulness of suicide, 
and from what they imagine to be an entirely new am 
safe position. They shrink from openly avowing 
roughly-hewn doctrines to be met with in classi 
pages, but they gather up a few clipped-off fragments 
and hope the petty larceny will not be detecte® 
They are free from exposure, as far as we are coh 
cerned; not because we cannot feel contempt for the 
practice, and what it may lead to in the present instane® 
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but because we prefer not to connect giants and dwarfs 
by any bonds, however delicate or absurd, implying 
relation and discipleship. But it is only fair that the 
public should be protected against these philosophic 
impositions, and that those who may have been 
fascinated with the fragments we have spoken of, 
should be disabused of the notion that there is really 
anything new to be said on the question of suicide, 
either by philosopher or divine. It has been thought 
out and written out with a painful elaboration, and 
only those who have a taste for the insane aspect 
of ethical questions will care to enter upon its con- 
sideration at all. It is one of those matters best left 
out of view, and dealt with in a common sense 
manner, if at all, free from theological] crudities on the 
one hand, and philosophical speculations on the other. 
Epidemics of suicide have occurred in past times, and 
we have no wish to witness their recurrence. Neither 
would it be pleasant for unexpected breaks in con- 
versation to be filled up by what might seem an 
alarming effort of moral gymnastics. What is your 
opinion of suicide? would hardly conduce to the 
personal comfort of a diner-out or a railway traveller, 
and the question would come like a bombshel! in a 
family group from the wise girl or boy who was in the 
habit of firing off new ideas. We wish to be spared 
inflictions of this sort, and to repudiate the notion, 
once for all, that subjects of this nature admit of useful 
public discussion, or require to be settled in a more 
philosophic manner than they already have been by the 
common sense of centuries and the silence of wise men. 
We decline to express our opinions on the question, as 
awhole, and should we ever sit upon a jury, and have 
todecide the legal point, we cannot undertake to say 
what verdict we should give. 

But we may deal with a direct proposition in another 
form, even though ugly questions may be behind. It 
has been solemnly proposed that a new public func- 
tionary should be created, in order to save modern 
philosophical suicides from a coroner’s inquest and a 
verdict of felo de se. He is designated as registrar, 
and his duty would be to examine the intending self- 
murderer before respectable as to his desire for death 
and the reasons rendering it logically right, and to 
fecelve medical testimony as to the hopelessness of 
Tecovery from mortal disease or infirmity. The 
registrar’s certificate, we assume, would be sufficient 
to prevent an inquest, to secure decent burial, and to 
Protect the suicide’s property. We find it difficult to 
State these things with becoming gravity, though we 
might quote Valerianus Maximus as to similar regula- 
tions at Marseilles, by way of showing that even this 
hotion is not original, and bring illustrations from 

heca and Epictetus in support of suicide as a refuge 

m the evils and pangs of life. The existing coroners 
are our registrars, and they are frequently assisted by 

wd and unphilosophic jurymen, lenient enough to 
uman weakness, and conscious enough of the occa- 
Sonal harshness of the law. Why need we interfere 
ag him and his court? We are only asked to do so 
ra the benefit of those persons who are nigh unto 
tath, and who can be relieved, under medical direc- 





tion, of the pains caused by their maladies. To disturb 
our minds for the sake of a few worn-out patients is 
an absurdity admitting of no defence, and to plead for 
stoical freedom, and then drop down into a suggestion 
for hastening the death of persons already dying, is 
sufficient to convince anyone who takes the trouble to 
think at all that great harm must be done by crude 
spectators and crotchety professors. As humorous 
reading disquisitions of the nature to which we refer 
may be acceptable to a select few, who are never easy 
unless they are Blondinising; but to practical men, 
who desire to derive instruction from what they read 
and hear, the notion of a registrar will be on a par with 
some other grotesque erections that mark the course of 
recent philosophical excursions, 


eee ae 
Ecclesiastical Reform. Eight Essays, by various 
writers. Edited by Orby Shipley, M.A. Longmans 


and Co, 


In this pic-nic collection of essays by diverse hands each 
contributot incurs only a limited and individual responsi- 
bility, but the informing and compacting mind is that of 
Mr. Orby Shipley, who has been now for some years before 
the reading public as an able writer of the advanced school 
of religious thought. He and his compeers would, we 
conceive, desire to be classed with the English Catholic 
party, and the scope of their essays is the remedy and 
reform of various shortcomings in the present relations 
between Church and State. They aim to develop a New 
Reformation in completion of the Catholic revival, and as 
a further and final development of the Oxford movement. 
It would seem from the preface (p. ix.) that the raison d'étre 
of such a party as they, and those who think with them, 
form, is the subjection of the Church of England to a 
secular and alienated legislative assembly, the denial of 
its right, as a corporation, to choose its own chief executive 
officers, and the absence of any power in it to decide its 
own spiritual questions according to its own spiritual laws. 
Chiefly, it seems to us, is the battery directed against the 
State-appointed bishops ; and the language of the preface, 
as well as of such essays as touch upon them and their 
office, explains very much of that which is so noticeable in 
the advanced clergy of the present day, viz., that whereas 
in John Henry Newman's day it took many searchings of 
heart and very long and sore misgivings to bring him to 
run counter to the then bishop of his diocese, at the present 
time it is no part of the programme of English Catholics 
to respect and reverence the chief executive officers of the 
establishment. Small regard is paid to their wishes or 
judgments ; and this, it is pleaded, because of the defective 
constitution of the appointing power. A “spicy” passage 
in p. xii. recites the various types of State-appointed 
bishops, and parades ‘the successful schoolmaster, and 
the schoolmaster not eminently successful, the mere 
textual scholar though acute New Testament critic, the 
popular, if sceptically-mated essayist, the facile preacher, 
the secular educationist, unguarded in speech at public meet- 
ings, even to indiscretion, and the University Don, ignorant 
of all parochial knowledge,” as the representative man, 
among whom a Prime Minister makes his choice of a 
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successor to the See of Barchester, whensoever the Dr. 
Proudie of to-day or yesterday “‘ sleeps with his fathers.” 
Howe’er it be, there is much to learn from free and open 
expressions of opinion, though we cannot profess sufficient 
advancement or enlightenment to be able to coincide with 
all the opinions and positions of the writers of these essays, 
we are yet beholden to them for many interesting and 
striking aspects of a very vital question, which have seldom 
been put before the public so clearly and undisguisedly. 
And it is impossible not to sympathise very heartily with a 
vast deal of matter contained in the essays generally, as, 
for instance, when, in the first essay by the editor, “On 
Existing Relations between Church and State,’ he points 
out the hurtful action of the State’s interference with the 
Church in reference to her social and educational organisa- 
tions. With reference to marriage and to burial, with 
reference to endowments and benefactions of deceased 


churchmen, the State with a high hand interferes 
with the Church’s rule and tradition; whence 
arise scandals, distrusts, and fallings away, as_ well 


as grave openings for irreligion and profanity. Mr. 
Shipley’s course in taking his stand upon Churchmanship 
and not on political bias is clearly judicious, and throughout 
his essay we note a consistent indifference to political 
parties, both of which he regards apparently as equally 
unsympathetic to Churchmen. Whether this be so is 
another question ; but there can be no doubt that the crux 
of any ministry in these days is likely to be its relations 
with the English Church and its claims of reform and 
liberty. There is a good deal of force, undeniably, in his 
strictures on the unwelcome interference of Royal Com- 
missions on Church difficulties (p. 14); and few could 
withhold assent from his reprobation of those political rela- 
tions from our poor-law administration, and substitute a 
godless or non-religious system of education for the old 
Church-system, from the lowest of schools and seminaries 
to the highest. Hear, however, his summary of griev- 
ances :— 

“Actual rights, so far as the Church possesses rights, have been 
ruthlessly swept away. Positive and distinct enactments, reiterated 
and confirmed anew again and again, through a long course of ages, on 
behalf of the Church, have been deliberately and sometimes insolently 
ignored. Common Church law, not less than imperial statute law has 
been held by the supreme judicial court in the law, to be more honoured 
in the breach than in the observance. Church privileges have followed 
Church rights, and the common and canon law of the Church, into the 
hazy region of uncovenanted custom, to be abandonded without hesita- 
tion at the earliest convenient season. Trusts, over which the Church 
has inherited, without legal doubt or quibble, undisputed and absolute 
authority, have been withdrawn or diverted. Claims of the Church, 
which have been unquestionably admitted for centuries, in our day have 
been revoked or explained away. Revenues in which the Church can 
prove an exclusive and special interest, and which were bestowed upon 
her to this end have been both misapplied and recklessly squandered. 
And charges upon property for the Church’s benefit, and subject to 
which it both was bequeathed, and is enjoyed, have been made, by the 
law of England, of voluntary instead of positive obligation.” pp. 22-3. 


A very tolerable or intolerable list of gravamina indeed ! 
Now is it easy to see what redress is to be obtained until the 
relations which a Churchman bears to the commonwealth 
under certain conditions shall have been revised or re- 
formed. Convocation and Church synods present one 
field for such reform. The admission of the clergy toa 
voice in the choice of their chief pastors is obviously 
another. And Mr. Shipley lays the basis, as it were, of 
the reforms which his colleagues suggest in the subsequent 
essays, in an introductory paper which is full not only of 
strong and pointed writing, but also of thought and re- 
search. Now and then he glances off into polemics, and 





that our readers may estimate his capacities for shewing 
up an unblushing concession to the secularism of the age 
we would call their attention to his remarks in p. 38 one 
Bill introduced last year ‘“ providing for the performance 
of certain duties attached to the Lord Chancellor's office 
when that exalted functionary shall not outwardly conform 
to the requirement of the English Church. Such a Bill 
he surmises, was designed to smooth Sir George Jessell’s 
path to the woolsack. “The woolsack in the House of 
Lords will become in due course the prize, and no doubt 
the justly earned prize, of a member of the Jewish religion, 
This complication in the relations between the temporalty 
and the spiritualty is a weight which neither we nor our 
children ought to be called upon to bear. But to this 
culminating point we are rapidly verging. When we reach 
the point we shall find ourselves placed in this position. 
We shall perceive in the keeper of the royal conscience 
(itself the supreme governor of the Church of Christ in 
this land, amongst whose official chaplains are found mem- 
bers of the Presbyterian Kirk) one who conscientiously and 
by hereditary tradition esteems the Divine Founder of that 
Church to be a “‘ deceiver and untrue ;”’ such keeper of the 
royal conscience usually and at the present time being the 
president of the supreme court of appeal in spiritual cases 
for the established faith.” p. 38-9. 


Enough has been quoted from the first essay to show its 
calibre, and we can only glance at one or two of those 
which follow and flow out of it. The list contains Essays 
on Convocation, Discipline, Cathedrals and Chapters, Rights 
of the Laity, Ecclesiastical Suits, Church Patronage, and 
Creeds. And if we were disposed to go with the tide we 
should, no doubt, confine our remarks to the Iast of these 
subjects; for into what magazine or review is not the dis- 
cussion of the Athanasian Creed’s retention, entire or 
maimed, or its rejection ‘in toto’ imported with a freedom 
of speech at which our plainer-faithed fathers would have 
stared and been astonished? ‘To us, however, the most 
interesting papers are those on Cathedral Chapters and on 
Church Patronage. Perhaps the subjects, perhaps the 
handlers of them, have conduced to this. We rather think 
it is partly due to both. Mr. Humble, the author of the 
Essay on Cathedrals and Chapters, would make some of 
our Deans turn up the whites of their eyes, and yet there 
is no denying that he is thoroughly up in the past history 
of Chapters, and intimately acquainted with the differences 
in the constitution of Cathedral bodies of the old foundation 
as compared to the new. In the former the Dean held @ 
quasi achidiaconal power in the City Churches, and those 
under the patronage of the Chapter. The Precentor was 
the head of the Choir, and took all matters thereto appet 
taining under his chief cognizance. The Chancellor was 
the theologian of the Chapter, and the superintendent of 
education within the See. The Treasurer was, as it were, 
Churchwarden or Curator of the Fabric; and after these 
came the Archdeacons, who, unlike the rest, were excu 
continuing at residence, by reason of diocesan duties. Be- 
sides, and after these, there were Canons, at first expected 
to reside in turn, but afterwards non-residentiary. It'% 
perhaps, hardly generally known “unde” derivatus ‘pre 
bendary.’ In medieval Latin, ‘prebenda’ means fodder 
for horses. The half jocular names appropriated to things 
give some notion of the pleasantry ‘of ecclesiastics in early 
times.’ There is an evident connection between ‘stalls 
and ‘fodder.’ Canons appointed to wait for a prebend 
succession were called ‘Canons at grass,’ as not yet por 
sessing stalls,” p. 179, note. 
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Among Mr. Humble’s suggestions for the reformation or 
renovation of the old Chapters, we think it a happy idea to 
connect with the Chancellor, as a sort of fountain-head, the 
Diocesan Inspectors, and the Principals of the Diocesan 
Training School, and the Diocesan Theological College. 
So with the Treasurer's office should go the management 
ofthe Church Funds of the Diocese, whether for home or 
for foreign missions. With the Chancellor's office also he 
would connect that of ‘* penitencies,”’ or ‘‘ general referee, 
of the diocese, in all cases of casuistry’’—184—though it 
may be questioned how far the diocese would be ripe for 
such an official, or such an official found qualified for his 
functions. 


As to the national fabric, and the uses to which it should 
be consecrated, we like especially all that Mr. Humble has 
to say about its being made the heart of the diocese. How 
much that implies may be either conceived or read in page 
190-1. For the rest of this essay, we certainly feel a little 
amusement at the tenacity of the writer’s purpose to keep 
the Bishop well under the control of the Dean and Chapter, 
not the Dean alone, for he is nothing without his chapter, 
but his separate use is to keep it straight, and his corporate 
use to assist in keeping the Bishop straight (see page 197, 
&.) Many will rejoice in Mr. Humble’s utter discomfiture 
of Mr. Ryle’s supersession of deans and canons as 
antagonistic to bishops. Though not prepared to see in 
the antagonism of the former to the latter the sole or chief 
justification of their retention, one cannot help agreeing 
that there is something in a system of checks and counter- 
checks, or, as Mr. Humble puts it in page 205 :—‘‘ Then 
the Dean, says Mr. Ryle, is a block in the way ofa Bishop. 
I am not sure, if this were true, that it would be always to 
be lamented. Knowing that Bishops are but men, one 
may well oppose their autocracy. My objection, however, 
is that the autocracy of the Bishop is not much more 
blocked by the Dean and Chapter than at present is the 
case "—p, 205. 

In truth, one of the watch-crys of the party under whose 

banner Mr. Shipley and his comrades fight is “‘ Keep the 
Bishops under.’ And yet there are sound hints to be 
gleaned from Mr. Humble’s essay, as any one who has 
given his mind to cathedral reform will see at the first 
glance. The liveliest and brightest of these essays is, 
however, that on Church Patronage, a difficult topic 
involving all the unfathomed depths and nameless dangers 
of simony. Considering the gravity of the subject, Mr. 
Albert H. Pritchard has spiced it with a tolerable flavour 
of anecdote. Here is a hint how to evade the proviso of 
the oath of simony, which forbids the actual passing of 
Money, and the law which vetoes the sale of a right of 
Presentation when a benefice is vacant. ‘ My Lord,” 
said a gentleman in a hunting-field in Yorkshire, riding up 
‘0a noble patron, “I bet you £500 you don’t give the 
living of So and So (then vacant) to my son!” ‘ Done,” 
‘ned his lordship, and done it was. ‘The transaction was 
perfectly valid, legal, straightforward, unexceptionable, 
and—successful. The young man was presented and 
oe to the living, and in all probability holds it to 
= day, and the bet was paid. The ordination of the 
on Mr. Stanhope by the Bishop of Cork at the bidding 
the Duke of York in order that he might hold three 
— livings in Cornwall, and the laconic correspon- 
“ace between the high contracting parties is com- 
memorated IN page 332, but we forbear to give it as it has 
Mr bee the round of the papers. With a quiet irony 

* Fritchard thinks the Church patronage best and most 





fairly exercised is the appointment of Archdeacons or Rural 
Deans. This he attributes to the need of no unusual 
qualities or virtues for a creditable nominee. Perhaps the 
fact that the remuneration is not sufficient to provoke 
much canvassing for the appointment has something to do 
with it. As we have already said, we think this volume 
will repay perusal, even to those who may not endorse all 
its views. 


Pope’s Homer’s Iliad. Book I. Translated into 
Latin Elegiacs by the Hon. Mr. Justice Denman. 
Cambridge: Deighton and Bell. London: Bell and 
Daldy. 


We recommend “ patresfamilias” who have sons at 
Harrow or Charterhouse to invest in this fruit of a hard- 
worked Q.C.’s rare leisure, and to hold up to the rising 
generation the excellence of the old system which could 
make such a feat possible to a man past the meridian of 
life, after a long interval of disuse. It is certain that Mr. 
Justice Denman must have done these verses before he 
attained his judgeship, and that he has only used his 
accession of hours of rest for the task of editing and 
preparing for the press. . Yet the work could hardly have 
been better, had he had twice as much time, for he turns 
the couplets of Pope into Ovidian hexameters and pen- 
tameters with a skill and ease which stood him greatly 


instead when, now so long ago, he rejoiced the hearts of 


his old schoolfellows and boating friends by running a 
dead-heat with Munro for the place of Senior Classic at 
Cambridge. So sure it is that real scholarship is not 
easily lost or unlearnt: so sure also that the exercise of 
composition, once become a pleasure, remains so to the 
evening of life, although it may have rare occasions for 
indulgence. This translation, which is dedicated to Mr. 
Gladstone in language highly creditable to both parties, 
seems to aim at turning ‘“‘ Pope’s Homer” into Latin 


and imitators. Who runs may read it, so far as its direct- 
ness and ease of construction goes. And whoso reads 
will not fail to be struck with the success of the self- 
imposed task, which, without experience, might have 
seemed odd and fanciful. 

We must ask the reader to take down his “ Pope's 
Homer’s Iliad,” and compare the following short passage 
with vv. 61-70. It is when the plague is launched upon 
the Greek host— 

“ Hec Chryses ; summoque Deus descendit Olympo : 
Nam servi audierat vota favore sui; __ 
In pharetra nitide resonant clangore sagittz, 
Vulnera in Argivos dum meditatus atrox. 
Vindictam spirans subité tegit omnia nocte, 
Et densis tenebris cingitur ipse caput 
Fatali sonuit, classem dum conspicit, arcu, 
Et sua quaque gerens fata sagitta volat. 
Imprimis rapuit pestis jumenta canesque, 
Post, infixa vivis, tela tulere necem.” 


He may also compare the English translator with his 
Latin translator in Nestor’s speech, vv. 355-352, and will 
probably coincide in our opinion that Mr. Justice Denman 
applies to Pope a faithfulness and deference which the 
bard of Twickenham had not the patience to apply to 
Homer. 

Our object in this brief notice is rather to direct our 
readers to the little volume itself than to go into a dis- 
quisition about it, but we may be allowed to quote a 
couple of distiches by way of showing how happily the 
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work of inversion has been achieved, not only in lengthy 
passages, but also in couplets, when the English invited 
neat and antithetic rendering into Latin. 
Here is Agamemnon’s deprecation of the unbridled con- 
tumely of Achilles, vv. 385-6— 
‘* Grant that the gods his matchless force have given ; 
Has foul reproach a privilege from heaven ? 


Invictas quid si dederint bona Numina vires ? 
Criminibus falsis Numina nulla favent.” 


And here Vulcan’s excuse to his mother for not again inter- 
posing in her quarrels with omnipotent Jove, 755-6— 
‘* Dear as you are, if Jove his arm extend 
I can but grieve, unable to defend. 


Nam Jove protendente manum, quantumlibet olim 
Subvenisse velim, nil nisi flere queam.” 


In the translation, as a whole, too, there is a scholarly 
absence of mannerisms, though we think that “et sine 
more furit,” of something very like it, comes in more than 
once. We may be priggish in demurring to Rex Ithacim, 
but we do not find this contraction of the word in Ovid or 
Virgil. Yet the very citation of such minute specks is 
evidence how hard it is to find a fault, and we honestly 
congratulate one of our newest judges on the fact that he 
asserts so conclusively his title to rank as one of the good 
old sort, to which his sire, as well as Coleridge, Alderson, 
and Patteson belonged in the last generation. 


Golden Memories. By-Erriz Leicu. S. Tinsley. 


We confess that whenever a novel with the name of an 
_ author hitherto unknown to fame is brought under our 
notice, especially if the name be that of a lady, it is with 
somewhat of fear and trembling that we proceed to examine 
on what grounds the author has ventured into an arena in 
which the candidates for popular favor are certainly neither 
few nor far between. Are we to be startled by the total 
upheaving of all our previously conceived notions of right 
and wrong, or are we to be wearied by the feeble repetition 
of the veriest truisms and platitudes in the months of 
characters who drag on a tedious existence through the 
course of a story without point or plot? Or, rarer 
alternative, is new genius, talent, or promise, to be found 
in the maiden work ? 

In ‘Golden Memories” the critic finds more to praise 
than to blame. 

The novel professes to give the history of a life not 
of extraordinary eventfulness or interest, collected from 
copious diaries and letters pieced together by recollections 
of incidents, conversations, and even looks, so engraven 
on the memory that they needed no written words to bring 
them to life. There is so little story (plot there is none at 
all), that it is difficult to give an outline of it without 
destroying the interest, which, however, lies rather in the 
natural pleasant style of the writing, and the gradual 
development of a character of peculiar susceptibility to 
influence, whether of people or circumstances. 

The heroine and historian, “Effie Leigh,” is one of 
seven children, living with their father and mother in a 
small house in London, as happy as cheerful hearts and 
merry tongues could make them, a clever and, for the 
most part, a beautiful family, exercising an open-handed 
hospitality utterly inconsistent with their poverty. The 
sather is a musician of great reputation and celebrity, both 
as a composer and a performer, whose wife offended, and 
was cast out by, her family on her marriage. Mr. Leigh, a 
gentleman by birth and education, but without friends and 





poor, had abandoned woegeeey | in the more approved pro. 
fessions to seek for name and fame in the vagabond calling 
of music, and his wife’s family would none of him or his, 
She is quite content, and her life is so bound up in her 
husband's, that she never recovers from the shock of his 
death by a railway accident, and survives him only a short 
time. Effie herself is a young lady possessing the double 
gifts of extraordinary beauty and remarkable musical talent; 
she also has an unlimited capacity for hero-worship and 
the power of winning love herself. In the first instance, 
this hero-worship is paid to a thoroughly unworthy object, 
and the contrast between her first experience and its effect 
on her character, and a subsequent development of the 
same tendency is very well drawn. Under the, at first, 
quite unconscious infiuence of this last feeling, Effie, in 
her desire to attain to something higher and nobler than 
the life of utter littleness and self-pleasing which she is 
then leading, decides on going as governess to three young 
ladies, whose mother thus describes them. ‘They are 
such awkward, peculiar, vulgar girls. Often I cannot bear 
them in my sight. They have not the slightest affection 
for me, and will no more obey me than they will their old 
nurse. I am obliged to appeal to their father, and even he 
cannot see how disgraceful their manners are, and how 
rude and rough their voices. They take strangely after 
him, and they grate terribly upon me.” Their father says 
of them: “ Within five years I have tried a dozen gover- 
nesses and they won't stay, do what I will. The girls 
never work, and I daresay are as ignorant as any charity 
school children.” The daughters thus speak of their 
mother: ‘I prophesy you won’t care so much for her 
when you know her better.” Truly an unpromising family 
for a slight, delicate, beautiful girl of eighteen to try her 
’prentice hand at improving, and many a hard-fought battle 
is there between Effie and her three wild pupils before any 
impression is produced. The revolution, however, when 
effected, is complete; for the means by which it is com- 
passed, and the reward which meets Effie, we refer our 
readers to “Golden Memories” itself, promising those who 
retain any relish for the annals of a quiet life, the enjoy- 
ment of a pleasantly written, natural, and life-like story, 
and at the same time warning them not to expect either 
sensational episodes or highly-spiced witty dialogue. 


Aphorisms on the Mental Culture and Trainings 
of a Child, and various other Subjects relating 
to Health and Happiness. Addressed to Parents. 
By P. H. Cuavasse, F.R.C.S. J. and A. Churchill. 


Mr. Chavasse has obtained such a high reputation as # 
medical writer on what we will designate ‘‘ nursery topics, 
that anything coming from his pen is sure to be as §° 
as it will be popular, and the present work is no exception 
to the rule of merit which this statement implies. He 
gathered together in the compass of a pocket volume; ® 
varied series of medical, social, educational, and religious 
aphorisms, and choice extracts, designed to serve as hints 
to parents for the right training of the bodily and men 
faculties of their children, being of opinion that mu 
the success which attend the labours of those who a 
successful in training children, is due to a rightful compre 
hension of, and application of, certain fundamental prin- 
ciples concerning the home life of children, which, ® 
general, are too much neglected. In other words, 
children become developed alike in mind and in body, 
so much by giving them book-learning as by seeking © 
cultivate their thoughts, and train their muscles on sanitary 
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rather than scholastic principles. Mr. Chavasse’s words 
of exhortation and warning to be found in the present 
work, strike us as being on the whole singularly judicious, 
and we strongly commend them to the thoughtful attention 
of fathers and mothers belonging to all grades of society. 





Plays and Puritans, and other Historical Essays. 
By CuarLes KinGstey. Macmillan and Co. 


We are glad Canon Kingsley has republished these 
characteristic essays, and accept the fact as evidence that 
his opinions have undergone no change in the sixteen or 
seventeen years which have elapsed since they first 
appeared in the North British Review. To him Henry the 
Eighth is still ‘‘ not a man of violent and lawless passions, 
but of a cold temperament and a scrupulous conscience,” 
and Sir Walter Raleigh the embodiment of that high-souled 
chivalry which made the court of Queen Bess like that of 
King Arthur and our country as fairyland.. Well, we are 
not careful to dispute either position with the eloquent 
Canon, although we may express our belief that the King 
has more need of an apologist than the Knight. If our 
common sense or inveterate prejudices prevent us from 
recognising the ascetic side of Henry’s character, they by 
no means blind our eyes to the truth that Raleigh was a 
genuine hero, ‘‘of whom nine hundred and ninety-nine 
men out of a thousand may say—‘I have done worse 
deeds than he, but I have never done as good ones.’” 
Our readers scarcely require to be told that the author of 
“Westward Ho!” has made a charming story out of the 
conflicting story of Sir Walter’s life. He loves the man 
about whom he writes; he shares in his passion for adven- 
ture; he admires his wondrous versatility, and, above all, 
i h im his intense hatred of the Spaniard 
F his hatred is, in faet, the key-note 
lifé and of the lives of most of his loyal 
them and by Mf. Kingsley they 
Worn and internecine éné@mies of 
atid Queen, and all that makes 
deat to him. They are the incar- 
T Moloch sacrifices flame 
groans because of them, 
¢ to covéf the blood of her slain.’ It would be 
unjust fo Say that the warm passions of the worthy Canon 
are a tet his best qualificatiofis for the task he has under- 
taken, but it is certainly true that they have lent force to 
od eek bias to his judgment. He is a good lover and 
an hater, writes history like a novelist, and 
discusses 
P 








ies like a poet. We are charméd With the 

squeness of his style, even while our reasofi dissents 

from his conclusions—in a word, he is an admirable advo- 
cate, but a most partial judge. 

The essay on “ Plays and Puritans” is a striking exam- 
ple of Mr. Kingsley’s one-sidedness. It commences with 
a string of assertions which—to say the least—are very 
questionable. We are told that our stage is dead, our 
Poetry dying, our music a mere echo of the past; our 
painting, the mechanical process of depicting landscapes 
and animals. We have no esthetic sympathies—no soul 
orart. “In fact, the temper of the British nation towards 
art is simply that of the old Puritans, softened, no doubt, 
: widened; but only enough so as to permit art, not 
. encourage it.” We differ widely from Mr. Kingsley 
pe our views upon this point, but, whether he be right 
cendinn he is surely somewhat inconsistent in pro- 
ase to show that after all the Puritans were “ dra- 

tic enough, poetic enough, picturesque enough,” and 





that their objections to stage-plays were themselves a 
proof of their cultivated taste. They hated the drama 
because of its indecency and immoral tendencies, and 
adds Mr. Kingsley,” “the world has certainly come 
over to their way of thinking. Few highly educated men 
now think it worth while to go to see any play, and that 
exactly for the same reasons as the Puritans put forward ; 
and still fewer highly educated men think it worth while 
to write plays ; finding that since the grosser excitements 
of the imagination have become forbidden themes, there is 
really very little to write about.” Surely Mr. Kingsley 
must have heard of the success attained by Sheridan, 
Bulwer, Jerrold, Taylor, Collins, Robertson, and at this 
very moment by Mr. Wills in his dramatised history of 
Charles the First? Can it be asserted with any truth that 
these authors have handled forbidden themes or gained 
popularity by pandering to the worst tastes of their 
auditors? We are forced to believe that Mr. Kingsley is 
alone in his opinion of our times, and warped in his judg- 
ment of past times. The Cavaliers were not all swagger- 
ing fops, nor were the Puritans all stately and earnest 
gentlemen. The stage-plays of the seventeenth century, 
though disfigured by coarseness and ribaldry, are not 
wholly immoral productions, nor does grossness of lan- 
language always imply depravity of thought. In ‘a word, 
we utterly deny that Mr, Kingsley is justified in asserting 
that such men as Jonson, Massinger, Beaumont, Fletcher, 
Marlowe and Webster were playwrights who wantonly 
defiled the minds of the people, and instead of holding up 
a mirror to vice instructed frail virtue in vices she had not 
learned. 

We repeat in conclusion what we said at the commence- 
ment—we are grateful to Mr. Kingsley for having repub- 
lished these essays, and we willingly admit that he at 
léast is able to invest with poetry the most dnpoetical of 
Puritans. 


Charles the First. An Histofiedl Tragedy. By W. G. 
Wits. William Blackwood and Sons. 


The success of Charlés the First at the Lyceum is note- 
worthy as being one of the first symptoms of the reaction 
against the slightly com ted comedies of the Robert- 
sonian school, though doubtful if blank verse tragedies 
will ever regain their er pre-eminence. Indeed, the 
success of Charles the First has been owing mainly to the 
admirable acting of Mr. Henry Irving and the mise-en- 
scéne, while, we must add, Mr. Wills has shown consider- 
able knowledge of stage effect. The publication of the 
tragedy naturally directs attention to its literary merits as 
a poem, considered apart from its effect as an acting 
drama, and we scarcely think that Mr. Wills will add much 
to his reputation by the publication. It is ushered into the 
world by a somewhat dictatorial preface by the “editor ot 
the play,” though we are not told either who the editor is, 
what his duties have consisted in, or why Mr. Wills could 
not have edited his play himself. 

An examination of the tragedy shows at once that Mr. 
Wills’ success as a dramatist depends but little on his 
skill in versification or his power of delineation of character. 
The blank verse in which he writes is singularly rough and 
unpolished, he frequently resorts to half and quarter lines, 
and his diction is frequently trivial and prosaic. Of course 
we occasionally get some good lines; just as friend Homer 
sometimes nods, so even the most unpoetical follower of 
the old Greek occasionally makes up and gives us a few 
lines of poetry, but the average level of Mr. Wills’ poetical 
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which he puts into the mouth of Queen Henrietta Maria 
are of a very conventional kind. Indeed, the Queen is of 
the common stage type of foreigner, using a few foreign 
phrases now and then, and in times of excitement when 
she might be expected to use her own language, speaking 
the purest English. We give Mr. Wills every credit as a 
dramatist, but his tragedy is only another proof that works 
which can be read with pleasure in the closet are seldom 
effective on the stage. The speeches of the King given by 
Mr. Irving sound well and are telling, but are compara- 
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out exception repulsive and the story displays no sott of 
power as regards either the incidents or their treatment, 
Originality this book has none, the author being content 
to borrow her style, personages, and ideas wholesale 
from Ouida, Miss Broughton, and other writers of 
the gushing, hyper-sentimental, and voluptuous school, 
The narrative deals for the most part with the rather mild 
adventures of an exceedingly unattractive family of young 
ladies. _Honoria; Lucia, and Claude are alike mean, 
selfish, shallow, and despicable characters. Their brother 
Vivian is a thorough sneak and rogue, who, after com. 
mitting forgery, contrives, under rather ludicrous circun- 
stances, to shoot his best friend, and ultimately exchanges 








WEIR, WITH FIXED BRIDGE. 
(From “ The Art Fournal.”) 


tively poor stuff when divested of the charm which the 
actor’s skill throws around them. Published simply as a 
tragedy, Charles the First would probably meet with but 
few readers, and be laid aside with the rest of ambitious 
failures ; as an acting piece it will always prove effective. 
Though we cannot agree with the impertinent parallel 
which the editor draws between Mr. Wills and Shakespeare ; 
we can at least say this much for Mr. Wills, that if he 
is but a sorry poet he is yet a good dramatist. 


Life’s Tapestry: a Tale of the Day. Skeet. 


We are sorry that we cannot speak in complimentary 
terms of the volumes before us. The characters are with- 





his réle of a subaltern in the lancers for that of a gambler 
and blackleg at German Hells. The cold Claude, 4° 
absurdly unreal character, marries one “Drage Seyt™ 
| Lord Abbotsford’s son, as rich as Croesus,” and beings? 
| more selfish, less impracticable and wrong-headed than her 
| sisters, contrives, in her way, to “live happily ever alter 
|wards.” Honoria, who has a provoking habit of sayi™ 
rude and silly things under the impression that they va 
smart and witty, having been saved from drowning oy 
| Captain Claverton, of whom it is unnecessary to Say = 
| than that he is the typical guardsman, nurses him 0” p 
deathbed, and in despair marries a Mr. Farnscombe, * 
lawyer of the farcical type, ridiculously pompous, ong" 
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winded, and prosaic. Not the least tedious characters in 
this very tedious book are Mr. and Mrs. Paynter, the 
former an eminently practical bore, the latter an Evange- 
lical lady of the approved stage pattern. The general 
tone of “A Life’s Tapestry” may be described as 
mildly naughty; its most objectionable features being 
a free use of slang expressions long involved sen- 
tences, irritating frivolity, a rather profane habit of pervert- 
ing texts of Scripture, and of sneering at religion in every 
shape except that of Romanism and Ritualism in their least 
earnest and most sentimental phases. The literary style, 
on the whole, is less slipshod, feeble, and ungrammatical 
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the vessel cannot possibly weather the gale much longer. 
Still, radical as are the faults of the volumes before us, 
there is no reason why they should not command an ex 
tensive sale, and from a trade point of view prove a suc- 
cess. True, they are intensely silly, but then so too are 
most of the people for whom novels are written. If they 
| are suggestive of the most complete ignorance of human 
nature and of the elevated society they profess to describe, 
yet.it may be urged in their favour that they are not much 
worse than a good many other productions of the same 
class, while as they are quite incapable of engaging the 
reflective faculties, or of giving rise to a single serious 
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than that of ladies’ novels usually is, and here and there 
occur descriptive passages which encourage the hope that 
Were the author to draw less upon her imagination and 
more upon her experience she might be able to write 
fluently and pleasantly. Moreover, the work, though 
decidedly not interesting, is amusing in some degree, from 
t$ very grotesqueness. The description of a storm at 
a most absurd, and while on this subject we must 
in papepeant against the sensationally-disposed captains 

aaies novels who, on the least provocation announce 
without ceremony in the hearing of the passengers, that 
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thought it is not impossible but that they may be found 
acceptable reading for the drawing-room. A word in con- 
'clusion. Before the author rushes into print again let 
|us earnestly caution her against introducing religious 
| topics into her pages, at least if they are to be discussed 
in a tone that is frivolous to a degree, and little short of 
| offensive. Let her, too, be more chary of describing fast 
| and semi-fast life, and abate in some measure her almost 
| slavish worship of fashion and conventionalities. These 
| points conceded it is possible that she may write a good 
| book yet. 
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The Conversational Album for Recreation, Instruc- 
tion, and Amusement. Simpkin and Marshall. 


This is a nicely got-up volume, and one likely to afford 
satisfaction, inasmuch as any one to whom it is presented 
in a drawing-room has the opportunity of making his or 
her sentiments known to all the friends of the entertainer, 
and of becoming, in fact, all but an author in a moment. 
One side of the leaf contains questions for gentlemen as 
to their favourite author, employment, musical instru- 
ment, &c., &c., and the opposite page has questions for 
ladies. As these questions are identical in both cases, it is 
hard to see why they should be so divided. 


Records of 1872. By Epwarp West. Simpkin and 


Marshall. 


_These records written in verse are not without value, 
because they are so evidently the work of that rarissima 
avis in these days, an honest man. It is painful to see 
that a man of evident integrity can be so blinded by 
popular prejudice as to sympathise with—we regret that 
the English language is not strong enough to supply us 
with a fitting epithet—‘‘ the Claimant,” and to regret the 
loss of that abettor of assassination, Mazzini. 


Handbook of Field Fortification. Intended for the 
Guidance of Officers preparing for Promotion. By 
Major W. W. Kno ttys, F.R.G.S. Strahan and Co. 


There are few subjects in reference to which the onward 
march of time has wrought more changes during the last 
12 years, than what we may call the British Military situa- 
tion—three great continental wars, each bringing in its 
train great political consequences, have entirely altered not 
simply what diplomatists designate as the balance of 
power, but also the whole of our ideas and practices in 
reference tc the conduct of military operations. It must 
be confessed, with humiliation, that England is no longer 
the great power she once was. What some péople are 
fond of talking of as “invasion panics,” are much nearer 
the stern reality than most of us would be willing honestly 
to admit. Accordingly the common sense of the nation at 
large has, to some extent at any rate, been brought into 

lay, and our authorities with more or less good grace 
ave, by their acts if not by direct confession, admitted 
that it is ient to develop, within reasonable limits as 
fat as ble, the defensive resources of the country ; 
hetice owf Volunteers, our ironclads, our new army and 
militia arrangements, &c., &c. Carrying our review of the 
past no farther back than the Franco-German war, we may 
assumié that we have gained from the war highly important 
experience in regard to the two matters of the use of 
cav and the value of éarthworks, and it is in connection 
with the latter subject that we consider Major Knollys’ 
work has important merits, and this not alone from the stand 
point of the professional or volunteer engineer, but in 
respect of all branches of the service. The fact is gradually 
being understood, that soldiers who wish to save them- 
selves, and do generally the maximum amount of good at 
the minimum of risk, must not rely always, or altogether, 
upon the technical dssistance to be derived from the 
engineering departments. In other words, that military 
engineering, as applied for defensive purposes, is based 
upon certain broad principles which officers and men of all 
arms ought to know something about, in order that they 
may utilise their knowledge when professional engineers 
are not at hand to advise them. To convey practical 
information in plain and intelligible language is the object 





of Major Knollys’ Handbook, which, so far as its moderate 
dimensions permit, contains a vast amount of matter 
relating to everything coming within the scope of g 
military engineer’s duties. We are disposed to think, 
however, that he has devoted rather an undue amount of 
space in the early part of the book to the principles of field 
fortifications, and so has somewhat slurred over some of 
the practical points discussed later on; and we would add 
that the size of the page, the absence of an index, and the 
want of proper head-lines to the pages, are defects which 
seriously interfere in our opinion with the handiness of the 
book, which, after all, is rather a pocket-book for reference 
than a library volume. 


By Miss Crompton. 
By H. A, F. 
By Mrs. 


Fairy Tales and Fables. 
My New Suit and Other Tales. 


Little Grig, and The Tinker’s Letter. 
Rosert O’Reitty. Wells Gardner. 


These three volumes of a series for the little ones até 
prettily got up, and the specimens we give will speak fot 
the character of their illustrations. The first-named gives 
in short words several familiar old stories from vatious 
sources, such, for instance, as Aladdin, and The U 
Duckling. The second consists of Tales reprinted, w 
one exception, from the pages of ‘Kind Words” and 
** Chatterbox,” and they possess the merit of being, in the 
main, true. The last of the little books contains two 
stories of a poor boy and a poor girl. All are well adapted 
for presents to children. 


a 


GERMANY. 





Scarcety had I despatché@ my laét letter, in whith ! 
spoke of the never-ending labour béstowed by an 
writers of Shakespeare, whéfi another publication of the 
subject reached fie. It is: “ Shakespeare a Poet, 
Philosopher, and Christian, represented by means of @ 
Commentary off fout of his Dramas and a Comparison 
with Dante,” by Wilhelm Kénig (Leipzig, Luckhardt 
Yout readers will, perhaps, remember the re 
oratiéns delivered by Kossuth, years ago, soon ped 
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arrival in En , and that he told the public how he 
idiéd the En language by oc¢tipying himself during 
# captivity 

similar inst@ficé before we. Ko 


ély with Shakespéare. Here we have 4 
ate int his preface, tells us 
a tale which seems almost inctédible, so marvellous if is} 
but is im truth proverbially stranger than fietion ! 
many bitter disappointments in life, he set out on @ voyage 
to America, and suffered shipwreck. He lost almost 
everything he possessed and that was dear to him, and he 
himself was cast adrift by the waves on the beach of an 
unknown coast. On his awakening to consciousness, he 
found among the few objects left about him his copy? 
Shakespeare, and “he,” says the author, ‘“ became, next 
to Him above, Who never yet left any one that called upo? 
Him wholly destitute, his comfort and companion in the 
lonely, dreary days that followed.” He found, indeed, 
after some time, on his venturing further into the island 
on which he had been cast—one of the stormy Bermudas; 
he thinks—that it was inhabited ; but its inhabitants, the 
Neroris, were also, indeed, a kind of Calibans, and betra 
such cannibal habits as he had not till then dee 
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ible. With the aid of a compassionate daughter of 
the island he succeeded in escaping, unroasted by the 
cooking-fires of the Neroris, to one of the neighbouring 
Bermudas, whose inhabitants, the Mpongwehs, were 

ted to be a more good natured kind of people, on 
whose bills of fare at least no human flesh figured. It 
seemed, indeed, as if he should here meet with a friendly 
reception; he was welcomed in “the caverns, where the 
inhabitants met and refreshed themselves with a beverage 
not unlike our beer, with the customary shouts, then intro- 
duced into their society, and was on a fair way of taking a 
regular and active share in all Mpongweh pleasures. Very 
soon, however, it became evident that the friendly relation 
would be of no continuance, he did not understand their 
language, nor they his, and neither party showed any 
inclination to be instructed by the other. His visits to the 
Mpongweh caverns, therefore, became gradually rarer, and, 
atlength, he discontinued them altogether. He fitted upa 
cavern for himself to dwell in, on a declivity of a rock, 
at some distance from the camp of the inhabitants, 
and there it was where he began to study his Shakespeare 
and endeavoured without any external aid, to penetrate the 
poet’s meaning. The rest of the interesting story would 
encroach too far on my limited space, but I hope I have 
said enough to induce your readers to procure the work, 
were it only for the sake of learning the end of the marvel- 
lous tale. But they may learn a good deal more besides 
from a perusal of the volume, which is written in a natural, 
simple style, and every page of which gives evidence of 
the author’s having, since his return to Europe, made him- 
self acquainted with all that has been published on his 
favourite poet, both in England and in Germany. Two of 
the essays—‘‘ The Fundamental Features of the Hamlet 
Tragedy,” and ‘Shakespeare and Dante,” are reprints 
from the annuals of the German Shakespeare Society, their 
appearance in which at once gives them the stamp of 
genuine workmanship, those annuals being conducted by 
our foremost Shakespeare scholars; the two new papers 
in the volume are — ‘The Merchant of Venice and 
Measure for Measure, especially with reference to Shakes- 
peare’s views of Law and his attitude towards Chris- 
tianity,” and “As You Like It and Shakespeare as an 
Idyllist.” On a future occasion I may possibly return to 
this interesting work. 


In my last I cursorily fioticed Dubois’ translation of 
Mr. Grant's “ History of the Press" (Hanover, Rampler). 
The preface of the translator is what might end 
the German work even to the English publié, iff it he 
draws an interesting parallel between the German and the 
English press, decidedly favourable to the latter. He com- 
Plains of the lordly contempt with which journalism is still 
treated by the learned, the clergy, the military, and the 
aristocracy generally, of the lack of enterprise on a large 
scale on the part of our capitalists in creating an influen- 

journal, and advocates more centralisation. In one 
Tespect, though. he justly complains of too much of that 
commodity. Telegraphic communication is entirely in 
the hands of the Prussian Government, so that Prince 
ismarck, as I have already stated in an earlier letter, 
might be styled the principal editor of the whole of the 
Th lan aud partly, too, non-Prussian press, says Dubois. 

en we have the official “ press-machinery,” or an 
apparatus “by which by far the greater portion of those 
in Say newspapers which have their own correspondents 
pes Imperial city of Berlin are supplied with reports 

"awn up according to the instructions of the Central Press 





office in Berlin.” The new general practice of inserting 
these reports without any hesitation, partly on account 
of their cheapness, partly on account of the occasional 
information they contain, has degenerated into an abuse 
as regards the liberal papers. For it undoubtedly is still, 
says Dubois, and remains an abuse, if the public, which is 
not initiated into these secrets and certainly does not know 
how to distinguish between the signatures of the official 
and the independent correspondents, is indeed, on the 
authority of a liberal paper, to receive upon trust statements 
and arguments which, for the most part, are wholly opposed 
to liberal interests and principles. Only the Berlin National- 
Zeitung is honest enough to inform its readers whether a 
communication is official or not, and thus forms an honour- 
able exception to the general rule. That paper itself only 
recently complained of the burdens under which the Ger- 
man press still groans, and expressed itself quite despon- 
dent. It is heavily taxed, liable to be still more heavily 
mulcted, and altogether hampered in its movements and 
development. We must go back to the time anterior to 
Milton’s Areopagitica to find a p 1 to this state of things 
in England, and we write 1873, afd date two years after the 
defeat of the French and the restoration of the German 
Empire! 


The last number (March 1) of Ussere Zeit, German Re- 
view of the Present Time, &c., edited by Rudolf Gottschall, 
and published by Brockhaus, contains a very able paper on 
the late ‘“‘Emperor Napoleon III.,” by the editor, who is 
also the author of a work entitled: “‘ Napoleon III., a Bio- 
graphical Study,” (2nd augmented edition, Liegnitz, Kuhl- 
mann, 1871). The same number also contains a paper on 
the Russian Expedition against Khiva, by Hermann Vam- 
béry. This review seeks to rival the Revue des deux 
Mondes, and takes a particular pride in comparing itself to 
that famous periodical. I can only see in this rivalry a 
great compliment paid to the French—indeed, the highest. 
Brockhaus has several more new and highly interesting 
publications. From the pen of the last-mentioned well- 
known author is: ‘‘ Russia’s Power in Asia, an Historicc- 
Political Study.” Otto Caspari, a Lecturer in the Heidel- 
berg University, has published ‘“‘The Primeval History of 
Mankind, with Regard to the Natural Development of the 
Earliest Intellectual Life,’ 2 volumes, with illustrations. 
This is an attempt to explain the latter by means of Dar- 
win's theory of descent, and the questions discussed in 
these volumes are calculated to interest scholars as well as 
the educated classes generally. 


Lastly, the said firm has just issued the first volume of 
the Second German Expedition to the Arctic Region, in 
the years 1869 and 1870, under the direction of Captain 
Karl Koldewey, Edited by the Society for the German 
Arctic Expedition at Bremen, with numerous illustrations 
on wood, &c. First Section.—This part, edited by Drs. 
Hartlaub and Lindeman (with 7 maps and 84 illustrations), 
contains the narrative portion of the work, or the history of 
the common voyage of the Germania and Hansa, and each 
member of the expedition narrates his own story. The 
volume concludes with the History of the Discovery of 
East Greenland, by Prof. Dr. Konrad Mauer. The second 
volume will contain the scientific part. 


To-day (the 8th) all printers’ assistants belonging to the 
union will have notice given them by all German printers, 
if the strike at Leipsic continues up to this day. Mean- 
while, comparatively very few new books appear; the 
Tauchnitz and Asher Collections of English Authors, 
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among other undertakings, have been quite at a stand- 
still for some time past. 

Staakman (Leipsig) has issued a new work by Fr. Spiel- 
hagen, perhaps our foremost novelist, ‘‘ What the Swallow 
Sang,” and B. Tauchnitz has published the Dramatic 
Works of Amalie, Princess of Saxony, completed from the 
MSS. left by her, and Edited, by order of His Majesty 
King John of Saxony, by Robert Waldmiiller (Ed. Dubor). 








—_— <> -- — 


FRANCE. 


Gay's ludicrous couplet in The Mastiffs— 


“Those who in quarrels interpose 
Must often wipe a bloody nose,” 


has had a ridiculously literal application this week to M. 

















SP __ 


(From Compton's “ Fairy Tales.”) 





Thiers, who had scarcely finished his last great speech of 
interposition between the Gauche and the Droit, when his 
nose fell a-bleeding so alarmingly that the Funds were at 
once, by sympathy, injuriously affected. The cleverest 
little trick on his part in the way of turning the silver side 
of the shield to the Right and the red side to the Left, was 
certainly that in which the adroitly wordy President ob- 
served with shrill emphasis, *‘ So, gentlemen, this is the 
situation: the Pact of Bordeaux continued [noise on the 
Left, applause on the Right], the Pact of Bordeaux con- 
tinued, which means,” said M. Thiers, pointing to the 
Right, ‘the future free; on this side of the Assembly 
[pointing to the Left] the Republic loyally put in practice.” 
Had the orator ended here well and good, in the way ofa 
well administered one-two; but, as it was, his remarks 
here trailed off into mere palavering generalities, until the 
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| Viscomte de Lorgeril, unable to bear it any longer, cried 
out in a tone of indignation, ‘“‘ Ce n’est pas la ce que vous 
avez promis a Bordeaux ;"’ adding, even point blank, that 
the President was not keeping the oath which he had 
| solemnly taken! Whereupon, there rose a tumult of 
| opposing cries, for and against, all through the Assembly, 
| Earlier in the sitting there was a turning point in M. 
| Thiers’ harangue that, like the best bits in Dickens, seemed 
to be a mingling of tears and laughter. The orator was 
| referring with profound emotion to the znguish forced upon 
| him of making those frightful concessions to the enemy at 
| the close of the war, so many milliards, so much territory, 
—his hand in such a tremble the while as he raised the 
tumbler of water to his lips that the contents were capsized 
| all of a sudden over the unlucky short hand writers sittihg 
immediately below the Tribune. Yet, before the sourires 
of the Assembly could find vent, every one was hushed into 











(From “ My New Swit, and other Tales.”) 


the gravest silence by observing that the eyes of the old 
‘man then speaking were brimming over with tears, which 
he found it simply impossible to suppress. Yes, the lock- 
|smith’s son of Marseilles has won his way, no doubt, to4 
'proud position in his old age—having been twice Prime 
| Minister of his country, under the constitutional sovereignty 
\of Louis Philippe, he has now himself become Chief of the 
| State, Lord and Master in some shape of a quasi-provisional 
Government. A proud position, no doubt, but—coupl 

‘with how much heart-felt wretchedness. If “ uneasy lies 
the head that wears a crown,” how uneasy must be that 
|having upon it but the ghost of a bonnet-rouge ! 3 

| Jules Barni’s third volume of his History of the Political 
and Moral Ideas of France in the Eighteenth Century, 
‘entitled (this new tome) ‘‘ Les Moralistes Frangals au 
dix-huitiéme siécle,” has just been issued from the press 
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by Germer-Baillitre. The author's opinions are none the 
less worthy of examination just now from the circumstance 
of his being himself a member of the National Assembly 
at Versailles. The dream of his life is a sufficiently noble 
one, that namely of allying more and more intimately 
politics and morality—a fusion certainly far beyond any 
that might possibly be brought about between Orleanism 
and Legitimacy. 

M. Laboulaye has been elected Administrator of the 
Collége de France—obtaining a majority of two voices 
over the three other candidates. 


Madame Georges Sand (Dudevant) has begun in the 
feuilletone of the Temps, under the title of ‘*« Le Chateau 
de Pictordu,” a conte fantastique. In a dedicatory note 
prefixed to the opening instalment, and inscribed to her 
grand-draughter, Aurore Sand, the great novelist playfully 
sets forth her confession of faith in the existence of Fairies ! 

Armand le Brun has brought out, embellished with 
3,350 engravings, his Illustrated Vocabulary of words of 
frequent use in French, English, and German. The volume 
is an agreeable specimen of the hieroglyphics of civiliza- 
tion. It is sort of speaking or visible dictionary. 


General de Prenilly has just died at Paris at the age of 
seventy. He was Inspector General of Marine Artillery, 
and was a grand officer of the Legion of Honour. 

Among those who attended the funeral of that venerable 
Imperialist celebrity the late General Comte de Segur 
were the Duc d’Aumale and General Changarnier. 

A duel with swords between two of the French soldiers 
took place the other day in the immediate neighbourhood 
of Paris, with the cognisance, and therefore we may pre- 
sume the approval, of the colonel of the regiment. 

The new pedestal for the bronze statue of Voltaire in the 
Square Mouge is just being compleded. On either side of 
the monument is a medallion, inscribed, the one Philo- 
sophy, History, Legislation—the other Poetry, Literature, 
Theatre. A couple of dates—1694-1778—mark the birth 
and death of Voltaire. So far the work has been executed 
by M. Renoz, the sculptor from the designs of M. Sanger, 
the architect. 

A Krupp gun of 14,500 kilogrammes, destined for the 
Museum of Artillery, has, within the last few cays, arrived 
at the Hotel des Invalides. 

Tacova, a popular member of the troupe of the Bouffes- 
Parisiens, has recently, to the regret of many, been 
snatched away by sudden death through a very sharp 
cerebral affection. 

Monsignor Dupanloup, the illustrious Bishop of Orleans, 
who has recently been resting, in obedience to his 
Physician's instructions, for a few days at Montpellier, has 
now taken his departure for change of air for Hyéres. 

\ couple of centuries, as all the world knows, had 
expired on the 17th ultimo, since the death of Moliére at 
the age of fifty-one years, a month and two days. An 
attempt, having less pretension about it certainly, but 
otherwise almost as absurd as that which a few years since 
in England marked Shakespeare's tercentenary, has been 
made in several quarters to celebrate the recurrence of the 
anniversary. Speeches were delivered upon the occasion, 
ene of the orators being sufficiently absurd to quote the 

ackneyed words of Terence, ‘‘Homo sum,” &c. Can't 
heating possibly be done to put a stop effectually to 

“se most ridiculous demonstrations ? 

t was only two days afterwards that, in Germany, the 
our hundredth anniversary of the birth of Copernicus was 

™g made much of in the same  reposterous manner. 





These surely are among the “fantastic tricks" played by 
man to make the angels weep—or, if such emotions were 
not even more incongruous among those celestial intelli- 
gences, might we not even suggest, make them cry with 
laughing ? 


MAGAZINES FOR MARCH. 





The Art Fournal has for a frontispiece an engraving of 
Yvon’s Shine in Russia. ‘‘ Shylock after the Trial,” 
engraved by Greatbach from Sir J. Gilbert's picture does 
not fully portray the expulsion of Shylock’s wrath to our 
idea. Malempre’s Shepherd Boy, is however, a singularly 
delicate work of art, and a triumph for the engraver, H. C. 
Balding. The Dean of Chester continues his interesting 
gossip about the Dee, this part being of special interest, 
through the information given us of Owen Glendower. 
Mr. Robertson in this instalment of his ‘* Life on the Upper 
Thames” treats of weirs and locks. Of the excellent 
illustrations we are glad to give two specimens, 

Aunt $udy’s Magazine gives a translation from Hans 
Christian Andersen. The remainder of the contents are 
up to the usual average. When the editor lays down a 
rule (for which she allows that she can offer no authority) 
by which it is not allowable to say, ‘‘ We shall be very 
delighted to see you, we must venture to differ from her. 

In the Churchman’s Family Magazine are two fair 
descriptions of Northern Russia and St. Petersburg, and of 
Modern Athens, and a paper on the Tobacco Plantation. 

The Churchman’s Shilling Magazine has the beginning 
of a new story entilled “Stanhurst,” by E. M. Alford. 
There is much that is instructive to friends and foes of 
Ritualism in the editor's article on that topic. 

Evening Hours chief attractions are an article on the 
Dark Shadows of London Life, and “‘ Avendah,” a parable 
for the young by the editor. 

Golden Hours commences a series on Peasant Poets and 
Preachers, by Richard Heath, the first poet treated of 
is John Clare. ‘Henri de la Harpe” is a very amusingly 
written story. 

Macmillan's concludes—not very satisfactorily—* A Slip 
in the Fens.’’ Mr. Black begins another tale with the title 
“A Princess of Thule.” We are ever glad to see a story 
from this author. Mr. Hughes deals with some of the 
Problems of Civilization, and Mr. Furnivall gives a résumé 
of recent work at Chaucer. From Scotland Principal 
Shairp sends a remembrance of Balliol Scholars, 1840— 
1843. 

fa St. Paul’s the most noticeable, by no means the most 
pleasant, paper is from a clergyman, who gives his views 
on the ballet. Mr. Haweis may mean to do good by giving 
us in a high-class magazine illustrations that are far from 
decent, but in the name of those who admire the drama, 
but hate the filthiness of ballets, we protest against having 
representations of half-naked women placed before us, 
where we might expect something better. Mr. Green- 
wood’s “‘ Bread from Stones” is well worth reading. If a 
worse species of play than the ballet exists, it may be found 
in ‘“* School Board Comedies,” though the fearful hardships 
inflicted on the poor by this despotic body might justify 
Mr. Gray in calling them School Board Tragedies. Mr. 
Eubule-Evans has a highly laudatory notice of modern 
German novelists, giving especial praise to Spielhagen. 

The Sunday Magazine is a noteworthy example of the 
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early date at which some of our periodicals are got ready 
for publication, no mention being made of the death of the 
Editor, Dr. Guthrie. ‘‘Old Fend-oft” introduces us to one 
of the not small number of charitable old men to be found 
amongst the London poor. 

The Victoria has an article on ‘ Phases of Sorrow in 
Tennyson,” and a grand account of the Editor’s welcome 


in America. 
—_——_---_-e— - — 


THE THEATRES. 


ROYAL ITALIAN OPERA. 


Mr. Gye’s prospectus for the coming season at Covent 
Garden written in a more than usually bombastic and 
affected style, though it contains some tempting promises, 
and mentions the names of several new artists, can scarcely 
be regarded as altogether satisfactory. We miss several 
well-known names, and unless some of the new comers 
can fill the vacancies, many of the grand operas must 
suffer. Besides Mdmes. Patti and Lucca, Mdlle. Albani, 
the young Canadian singer, is to appear again, and to sing 
the part of Ophelia in M. Thomas’ well-known opera. The 
weak points are in the list of tenors and contralti. The 
leading tenor is Signor Nicolini, an artistic singer, but not 
likely to excite much enthusiasm. Signor Bettini is a 
useful and steady vocalist, but by no means in the first 
ranks, and unless Signori Pasani and Montanaro, the latter 
of whom is well spoken of, prove to be the desired tenore 
robusti, the list is decidedly weak. The leading contralto 
is Mdme. Scalchi, of the rest we know but little. The list 
of baritones is very strong, but the bassi profondi are not 
numerous, and Signor Bagagiolo is hardly strong enough 
for the leading parts. The band is, as of yore, to be 
placed under two conductors, notwithstanding the rumours 
that Signor Vianesi, an experienced and careful musician, 
was to be placed in sole command. The list of novelties 
is somewhat disappointing. A new opera by a new com- 
poser, J promessi sposi of Punchiello, is to be produced, 
and Jl Guarany, which failed to create any impression last 
year is to be repeated. Verdi contributes two quasi 
novelties. Ernani, by no means one of his best works, 
originally produced, cut down into three acts for the début 
of Mdlle. Sophie Camalli, by Mr. Lumley, February 14, 1848, 
and Luisa Miller, which was first produced at Her 
Majesty’s Theatre, June 8th, 1864, with Mdmes. Piccolomini 
and Albini, Signori Giuglini, Beneventano and Vialetti in the 
principal parts, but without any success. Les Diamans de la 
Couronne is again promised, with Mdme. Patti as Caterina. 
The revival which will attract the greatest attention, is that 
of Mosé in Egitto, originally produced as an oratorio at the 
San Carlo Theatre, Naples, in 1818. It was first performed 
in England in 1825, under the title of Pietro l’Eremita. It 
was revived, with a new libretto, under the title of Zora, at 
Covent Garden, on Saturday, April 20th, 1850, with Tam- 
berlik, Zelzer, and Tamburini, and Mdmes. Castellan and 
Vera in the principal characters. The piece contains some 
grand music, in addition to the well-known prayer, which 
by the way was not in the score originally, and was written 
almost off-hand by Rossini. The finale to the third act is 
ong of the finest Rossini ever wrote, and the festival before 
Pharaoh affords plenty of opportunities to the ballet master. 
We are again disappointed in not having Lohengrin or 
Tannhaiser, which would well have replaced Luisa Miller 
and Ernani. Butthe production of Mos? will make amends 
for many shortcomings, 








DRURY LANE. 


The revival of The Cataract of the Ganges, the succes, 
of which we announced last week, is noteworthy in m 
respects. It shows us what the spectacular dramas of oy 
forefathers were like, and the very slight difference thy 
exists between them and those of the present day. The 
piece has been much excepted to by the present race of 
critics, but the play as modified for representation, a long 
prologue having been cut out, has the merit of conciseness, 
and is quite as interesting as spectacular dramas generally, 
The plot of The Cataract of the Ganges turns on the 
existence of a peculiar law prevalent in an Indian tribe, 
the Tohregah, which orders all female infants to bk 
destroyed. The Rajah has, however, succeeded in pr. 
serving the life of his daughter, Zamine, by bringing her 
up asa boy. When, however, the child grows up, anda 
marriage is suggested between the supposed Prince and 
the daughter of the Emperor of Delhi, the discovery is 
made, and the unfortunate Zamine is condemned to death, 
Thereupon Mokana, the chief Brahmin, confines her in the 
temple of Juggernaut, offering, however, to release her and 
save her life, if she will consent to marry him. Zamin 
indignantly refuses, and is forthwith conveyed to the 
sacred wood of the Himalaya to be sacrificed. The Rajah 
has obtained the intercession of the British troops, and 
they surround the wood, while a daring chief, charging into 
the midst of the Brahmins, snatches Zamine up, and, 
throwing her across his saddle, dashes with her through 
the great Cataract of the Ganges, and places her in safety. 
In a skirmish that ensues, the fanatic Mokana is killed; 
the practice of immolating all female infants is abolished, 
and—the curtain descends. 

Performed originally with a very strong cast, including 
James Wallack, Miss Lydia Kelly, and J, P. Harley, the 
piece was very popular. Aftera few nights’ representation, 
Harley fell ill, and Mr. Benjamin Webster, who was then 
playing the small part of the ambassador of the King a 
Delhi, took his part. Mr. Webster, we believe, originally 
suggested the revival and has superintended the production 
throughout. The principal attraction of The Cataract f 
the Ganges is a spectacle, the Hindoo festival at the end 
of the first act being a masterpiece of colour and animation. 
The final scene is very effective, the cataract being of real 
water, and the rush of the horse up the steep incline and 
through the falling stream was admirably managed. The 
processions, though the elephants and camels, which made 
such a sensation fifty years ago, do not figure on the stage, 
were striking and brilliant, and the dances, in which Mr. 
Cormack effectually reproduced the traditions of the old 
Bayadére style were singularly graceful. The piece is wel 
worth seeing; it is comparatively short, splendidly mounted, 
and well acted. The performers have but little opportunity 
for display, but Mr. J. C. Cowper, a good artist, is a forcible 
and melodramatic Mokana; Miss Edith Stuart is a pleasing 
Zamine; and Mr. Brittain Wright, as Jack Robinso, 
finds a thoroughly congenial part. We should like 
to have seen Mr. Webster in his old character, but #% 
certainly most amusingly played by his younger success®, 
And we must, in conclusion, bear testimony to the gene 
care with which every detail was considered and cart 
out under the watchful eye of Mr. Webster. 


ASTLEY’S. 


Astley’s may be termed the national theatre par excellent 
The equestrian dramas, and the scenes in the arena, a 
among the first theatrical recollections of all children, 
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our visit to the house brought back many a childish 
memory of the days when the War in China and Marmion 
were the principal attractions, we are ashamed to confess 
how many years ago. The house has been wonderfully 
renovated, in fact, we understand that the interior has been 
almost entirely rebuilt under the supervision of Mr. J. T. 
Robinson. The effect when the house is fully lit up for 
the performance of the scenes in the circle was very 
brilliant, the line of the house being marked out by a ring 
of lamps, and the ceiling being almost covered with the 
yarious ramifications of the great chandelier. By an 
ingenious arrangement too, when the drama begins, a 
moveable front, footlights and all, is lowered into the bor- 
ders of the ring, and the front of the stage thus brought 
far into the house. 

The old familiar ‘scenes in the circle” commenced the 
performance, the most remarkable being a performance by 
the juvenile members of the Sanger family, varying in age 
apparently from sixteen to two. Indeed, the latter little 
lady was a most zealous performer, not the least amusing 
part being the eagerness with which she ran to pick up the 
oranges which were thrown into the ring by the audience, 
who were hugely delighted at the whole affair. 

Of the “grand spectacular and equestrian” drama of 
Fair Rosamond we can speak very favorably. There is 
as much coherence in the story as in that of grand dramas 
generally, and if the author, Mr. Akhurst, has somewhat 
departed from historical truth, he may plead that he is not 
to be prejudiced by having adopted any particular theory 
of history in preference to that generally received. He 
has, however, managed to produce a good drama, which 
affords scope for actor as well as scene-painter. The 
spectacular effects are very grand, though they would be 
better still with rather more uniformity of colour, as it is, 
the variety of dress and hue somewhat confuses the eye. 
But most of the scenes are finely painted and set. The 
battle-field of Bridgnorth is a very good specimen, and the 
lighting is effectively managed. ‘The coronation of King 

enry, and his entry into Winchester, are equally gorgeous 
and striking, as are the somewhat imaginative scenes of 
Canterbury Cathedral. The piece for variety of decoration 
is one of the most elaborate and brilliant yet put upon the 
stage, including eight really fine tableaux solidly built up 
and set the whole depth of the stage. 

The various performers were well received and acted 
vigorously, if with a little too much of “transpontine 
exaggeration.”’ Mr. Wainwright is a duly chivalrous 
tepresentative of Henry the Second, and Mr. Macdermott 
gives due effect to the declamatory eloquence of Thomas 
Becket, though he somewhat overacted at times. It is 
certainly a proof of great versatility for one of our best 
burlesque actors to produce as much effect as he did in so 
arduous a part. Mr. Holland as Lord Clifford deserves 
‘ommendation. The unfortunate Rosamond finds a pleas- 
ae &xponent in Miss Ernstone, and Miss Brewer is a 
oreible Queen Eleanor. We wish Messrs. Sanger the 
Success which their enterprise thoroughly deserves, not 
pe for their own sakes, but for their rehabilitation of 
stley's. They certainly understand how to suit the public 
aste for display and spectacle, and they have produced in 
air Rosamond one of the best pieces of its class. 





; om Beggar's Opera has been revived at the Adelphi for 
- “ time, pending the production of more important 
ori tities. The cast is not particularly strong, though the 

neipal parts are fairly filled. Miss Furtado, of course, 





appears as Polly Peachum, and sings her songs nicely 
enough, and Miss Cicely Nott makes a good deal of the 
ungrateful part of the vixenish Lucy. Mr. Terrott isa 
gallant Macheath, and gives some of the songs, especially 
““ How Happy could I be with either,’ with a good deal 
of spirit, though the accompaniments were occasionally 
rather a hindrance than a help. Mr. John Clarke, a 
thorough and conscientious artist, was a very amusing 
Filch, though he has but little to do. 

- Versions of David Copperfield have been produced both 
at the Olympic and the Surrey. Of these we shall speak 
next week. 

Time Works Wonders was produced at the Globe on 
Saturday last. 

Miss Neilson has been well received at Boston, both as 
Rosalind in As You Like It, and as Juliet. 

Yet another version of f¥ack Sheppard, this time at 
Sadler’s Wells, where the felonious hero appears under the 
name of Harry Fearnought. It is said that the original 
version is to be produced at the Adelphi, the only theatre 
that can perform the piece under its true title. 

Mr. Murray Wood's benefit takes place at the Surrey on 
the rth inst. 

Among the plays prohibited for personalities has been 
a version of “ Coningsby,” and The Beggar's Opera was 
for some time under the ban. 





MUSICAL NOTES. 





Tue success of Mdme. Lavrowska is, we regret to see, to 
be followed by her speedy departure from London, and she 
gives her farewell concert to-morrow evening at St. James’ 
Hall. 

St. Patrick’s Day (Monday next) is to be celebrated by an 
Irish Ballad Concert at Exeter Hall, St. James’ Halk where 
it has been given for the last seven years, being engaged for 
the Monday Popular Concert. Among the singers will be 
Mr. Sims Reeves and Mr. Santley, but not, as far as we 
are aware, a single representative of the Emerald Isle. 

Mr. Ridley Prentice closed his successful season of 
Monthly Popular Concerts at Brixton, on Tuesday eyen- 
ing, when Mr. Henry Holmes led the quartett party. 

The candidates for the vacancy in the Institute caused 
by the death of Carafa, the composer, include MM. Bazin, 
Boulanger, Elwart, Reyer, and Semet, and Prince Ponia- 
towski. The election will take place on the 5th proximo. 

A collection of works which is well calculated to make 
Englishmen jealous, is about to be presented to the library 
of the Paris Conservatoire by M. Victor Scheelcher, who 
has already proved one of its most generous patrons. It 
consists of a collection of the compositions of the English 
Glee and Madrigal writers of the 16th, 17th, and 18th cen- 
turies, and of the pasticcio operas formerly popular in 
London. 

Tannhaitiser is meeting with a decided success at the 
Theatre de la Monnaie, at Brussels. 

A Bach Concert is being given to-day at the Salle Pleyel, 
at Paris, the entire programme being selected from the 
works of the great cantor, and including his concerto in C. 
for two pianofortes and string band, with extracts from his 
cantatas. 

A new Stabat Mater by Poll da Silva, which received the 
prize offered last year by the Society of S. Cecilia at 
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Bordeaux, is being prepared for performance during Holy 
Week at several French churches. 

The new church at Kensington, to which we recently 
referred, is, we hear, to be opened on Monday with full 
orchestral service, in which one of Schubert’s Masses will 
be the chief feature. The music will be directed by the 
Rev. H. A. Walker, who will carry out at St. Patrick’s the 
work he commenced at St Alban’s, Holborn. 

A new serenade for string band, by Robert Volkmanr., 
was played for the first time at the last concert at the 
Gewandhaus, at Leipzig. 

The Fenice at Venice is to remain closed during the 
next season, if the municipal authorities refuse to grant it 
a sufficient subvention. 

Two movements of a symphony in F., Andante and 
Scherzo, by the young Parisian organist, M. Ch. M. Widor, 
played at the last Conservatoire Concert, were received with 
unmistakeable favour. His writing is marked by originality 
and freedom of style, which give good promise for the 
future. 

The first of the new National Concerts at the Paris 
Odéon was thoroughly successful. 

Mdme. Arabella Goddard, acting on the traditional 
acceptation of the word “ farewell,” is giving a series of 
recitals in the provinces previous to her departure for the 
land of gold. 

Although the Brighton Festival has not been attended 
with the same financial success as last year’s meeting, 
owing, Mr. Kuhe asserts, to the balls given by ladies on 
the evenings when the performances took place, there will 
he another festival next year, for which the conductor 
promises even greater attractions than have hitherto been 
provided. 

The Passion Music according to St. Matthew is, we hear, 
to be sung at a special service at Canterbury Cathedral in 
Holy week, by permission of the Dean and Chapter, under 
the direction of Mr. W. H. Longhurst, the newly appointed 
organist. 

A provincial organist of some note, Mr. E. H. Thorne, 
formerly of Chichester Cathedral, and up to last month the 
organist and choirmaster of St. Patrick’s, Brighton, has 
accepted fhe post of musical director at St. Peter's, 
Onslow Gardens, in succession to Mr. Hamilton Clarke. 

The prospects of music at the Albert Hall seem to be 
more cheering as far as the coming season is concerned. 
Daily orchestral performances, under Mr. Barnby’s direc- 
tion are talked of, new works are to be introduced, and 
young native performers are to have an opportunity of 
exhibiting their powers. The organ, too, is to be utilized, 
and Mr. Best and Dr. Stainer have been engaged to give 
recitals. 

At her second recital yesterday Mdme. Schumann 
played her husband charming “ Carnaval” (Scénes Mig- 
nonnes) and Schubert’s sonata in B flat. Mdme. Lav- 
rowska was the vocalist. 

There was a noticeable improvement last Friday even- 
ing at the second service at St. Anne’s, Soho, in the con- 
gregational singing of the chorals in the Passion Music. 
These tunes, although less known than the correspofiding 
numbers in the Mattheus Passion, taken up generally by 
the women throughout the church, and the result proved, 
as a writer in the ohn Bull points out, that Mr. Mac- 
farren was mistaken when he asserted in the preface to 
Novello’s edition that it was hopeless to expect the people 
to join in them here as they do in Germany. The Bishop 











is 
of London preached on the occasion, fully sanctioning the 
novel musical service. , 

The Amateur Operatic Society of New York performed 
M. .Gounod’s Gallia at its last concert. The cantata wa; 
followed by the first act of Martha, and the third act of 
Deborah by Mr. Millard, a local composer. 

It is to be hoped that the Winter Italian Opera Company 
will meet with due support next year, for the efforts they 
have made not only to supply us with good music at a time 
of year when we are usually very dull, but also to produc 
real novelties. Two of their revivals, J/ Conte Ory ani 
Cosi fan tutte, have been great boons to all real lovers of 
music. We should be glad to see one of our smaller 
theatres dedicated to light opera ail the year round, leaving 
the spectacular operas to the larger houses. Of the singers 
engaged none have made any very great mark. Malle, 
Risarelli, admirable in the small arena of St. George’s Hall, 
failed to attract much attention at the Crystal Palace, but 
Signor Rinaldini will take good rank as a light tenor, and 
Signor Mottino is a useful and careful singer. We under. 
stand that the operations of the Society will be considerably 
enlarged next year under the careful supervision of Signor 
Fiori, and that in addition to the operas produced last 
season, we are to have La Clemenza di Tito, known prin. 
cipally now by the e&quisite duet “Ah perdona,” and] 
Seraglio, of Mozart, the last of which was performed a few 
years since at Drury Lane; J/ Barbiere di Siviglia of Pae. 
siello, which will form a welcome contrast with the better 
&nown Barbiere of Rossini, and Jl Matrimonio Segreto, 
Giannina e Bernadone, and Le Astusie femminili of Cima 
rosa, all of them welcome to musicians. Let us hope that 
we may add to this list La Cenerentola. If the perform 
ances are characterised by the same evenness of execution 
as those of the past season, we predict success to the new 
venture. 

EE EES 


NEW MUSIC. 





The Songs of Scotland. Royal Edition. Edited by Colin 
Brown and }. Pittman. (Boosey and Co.) ‘The sensible 
ahd observant preface by Mr. Colin Brown (Ewing lecturtt 
on music, Andersonian University, Glasgow) is worth the 
cost of this excellent collection. The book contains most 
of the well known, and a goodly number of less-known 
Scotch tunes, with a very complete glossary at the end 0! 
the volume. The accompaniments are both artistic and 
modest, at times displaying marked characteristics, and 
always showing good judgment. ‘The work is neatly 
printed. 

The Songs of Wales. Edited by Brinley Richards. 
(Boosey and Co.) The publishers are doing good service 
by bringing forward these national melodies, many of which 
deserve to be much better known than they now 4 
Nos. 1. ‘White Snowdon;” 2. “She must be mine; 
3. ‘“* When morning is breaking;” and 4. “ A gentle maid 
in secret sighing.”” This last named is an especially 
charming tune, and each of the others has its own ds 
tinctive character. The accompaniments are judicious 
and not too obtrusively modern in manner; it is no ¢as) 
task to supply accompanying harmonies to these old melo- 
dies which shall be in tolerable keeping with peculiar pi 
gressions and cadences of the originals; on the whole, Mr. 
Brinley Richards has done his work well. Many of the 
English verses have been judiciously overlooked by Mr. 
Walter Maynard. 
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Song. “Thinking of Thee.” $. Blumenthal. (Boosey 
and Co.) Surely the composer must have dreamt of the 
slow movement in Mendelssohn's ‘sonata for violoncello 
and piano in B flat, shortly before writing this song, the 
initial figure being an obvious reflection of the andante in 
question. However, the composer presently recovers 
himself, and produces a really graceful melody, clothed 
with appropriate and effective accompanying harmonies. 


Song. ‘Gentle Thoughts.’ Madame Bodda - Pyne. 
(Boosey and Co.) Has simplicity and earnestness, but 
here and there is written with too much freedom, witness 
the progressions in the tenth and eleventh bars. The 
introduction of Dr. Dyke's tune “‘ Holy, Holy, Holy,” in the 
accompaniment of one passage, and afterwards in the voice 
part and accompaniment together, may be termed effec- 
tive by some, but it is neither a new device, nora pieee of 
good taste. Doubtless, however, the song will find 
admirers. 

Song. ‘The Rosebud." Madame Louise Bodda-Pyne. 
(Boosey and Co.) There are happy touches in the song, 
as the first portion of the melody, the pretty little opening 
symphony and the neat return to the original tempo on 
pages 3 and 5. The accompaniment is modest and simple ; 
the bass in the seventh bar and in the same passage else- 
where is, however, disastrously incorrect, and the passage 
should be revised. 

Song. “ The Stag Hunt.” Prince Poniatowski. (Boosey 
and Co.) A very effective and vigorous song, and in some 
respects one of the composer's best and most characteristic 
pieces. The episode in the middle of each verse is in 
happy contrast with the chief theme. The return to the 
first subject is a point of excellent musicianship ; another 
point not to be overlooked, is the happy employment of 
bright, cheerful sentences on the notes of the horns, used 
as symphonies, and intermingled with the accompani- 
ments. 


Song. ‘My love hath smiled on me.” Louise Gray. 
(Boosey and Co.) The themes are natural and graceful, 
the cadence of the first period being specially noteworthy. 
The progress of the accompaniment between the sixth and 
seventh bars of page 5 is not happy, and at the close of 
this passage to our fancy lacks the necessary weight to 
balance the increased passion of the voice part. It is as 
unwise not sufficiently to back the singer in the accom- 
paniment, as it is to overload this department, and thus to 
put the vocalist in the background. This is an effective 
and clever composition. 


Song. “Never more.” F. Stanislaus. (Boosey and 
Co.) The initial phrase strongly recalls a song of Vin- 
cent Wallace’s, etherwise this is a well written and 
interesting piece. 


Song. “The Maiden’s Gift.” Odoardo Barri. (Boosey 
and Co.) A sprightly, though not very original, song. 
The bright little symphony between the verses, and the 
introduction of the first vocal phrase in the accompani- 
ment to the final cadence are happy thoughts. 


On Wednesday, March 5th, Professor Ella gave his 
Second lecture on Melody, Harmony, Cadences, and 
fansitions, at the London Institution, before a large 
audience. The two last-named departments of the art are 
Not often touched upon by lectures, and Professor Ella 
, ing Completely au fait on these topics, his remarks were 

§reat interest, and he pointed out, with nice judgment 





and great critical discrimination, the remarkable effects to 
be found in the works of modern masters from the resources 
of cadence points and transitions ; effects peculiarly modern, 
inasmuch as the older masters, fastened down in their 
dramatic efforts by the contrapuntal method of writing, 
sought only to be correct and to please, emotions to which 
modern composers have added that of surprise. The 
numerous examples were well rendered. These included 
one or two ancient arias, sung with charming natural grace 
by Mrs. Bradshaw Mackay ; the Romance, from Meyerbeer's 
‘‘ Robert,” artistically given by Mrs. Tichlemore; and a 
large selection from Rossini’s neglected opera, ‘‘ Zelmira.”’ 


ointititinsndbibpiinidinceaie 
WAGNER CONCERT. 


Tue selection given at the Hanover Square Rooms 
towards the close of February was repeated, with certain 
modifications, at St. James’ Hall on Thursday, the 6th 
inst. For Herr Diener were substituted, as vocalists, 
Mdlle. Girardi and Signor Gustave Garcia, the air from 
‘* Walkyrie” being omitted in favour of Elizabeth's Prayer 
from ‘‘ Tannhaiiser,” Elsa’s song from ‘‘ Lohengrin,” and 
two detached pieces, “ Attente"’ and ‘‘ Dors mon Enfant,” 
neither of them taken from an opera. The bulk of the 
programme comprised, no doubt with a view to displaying 
the composer's versatility, the well-known overture to 
‘‘Tannhaiiser,” a selection from “ Lohengrin ""—possibly 
Wagner's most generally attractive, certainly one of his 
most graceful, refined, and poetical works—the animated 
overture to the “ Meistersinger,” the melodious “ prelude ”’ 
from the same opera, and, last but not least, the elaborate, 
vigorous, and impressive ‘“‘ Kaisermarsch,” Wagner's latest 
orchestral production. The audience was large, attentive, 
and more enthusiastic than, owing to the novelty and 
peculiarity of the music, we had ventured to anticipate. 
The “ Bridal Procession” and brilliantly effective introduc- 
tion to the third act of ‘“‘ Lohengrin” were both rede- 
manded, and the interlude from the “ Meistersinger”’ 
narrowly escaped an encore. It is certainly a remarkable 
circumstance that amongst the works produced, not the 
least favourably received, should have been those selected 
from the opera last named, a composition written in 
Wagner's later, and, as his detractors aver, most tedious, 
and least intelligible, style. Of the performance of the 
band it is almost impossible to speak in terms of exaggerated 
compliment ; regarding the vocal music we regret that we 
cannot express ourselves favourably. Mdlle. Girardi's 
voice is too thin to enable her to appear to much advantage 
in the difficult and intensely dramatic music that fell to her 
lot, though she sang intelligently and with an evident 
desire to do justice to the composer's intentions. Signor 
Garcia, too, was somewhat overweighted, and * Wolfram's 
Song,” popularly known as “ Bright Star of Eve,” fell 
comparatively flat. Moreover, Wagner's music is so 
eminently dramatic that a fair conception of its meaning 
and merit cannot well be formed apart from the stage 
“ situations,”’ which, above all, it is its purpose to interpret. 
In conclusion, we need only add that, to judge by appear- 
ances, the concert was, as it deserved to be, a success, and 
that further specimens of the much debated “ music of the 
future” will be given, according to announcement, on 








Friday, 25th April. 
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LITERARY GOSSIP AND TABLE TALK. 


In spite of its bulk and gravity, Anthony Trollope’s book of 
Australian Travel, in two big volumes, has already run into a 
second edition, the first having been pretty well exhausted 
before publication, as many of its readers have no doubt become 


since. 

The Happy Land—meaning ours, sir ? well, hardly !—has been 
the town talk since this day (Thursday) se’nnight. Messrs. 
Tomline and a Beckett (wicked wags both) have been simply 
treading on Mr. Gladstone’s, on Mr. Lowe’s, on Mr. Ayrton’s 
favourite corns. The victims have writhed and halloed! The 
worst of it was that the fun poked at them was simply irresis- 
tible. Even when the scandalised Lord Chamberlain heard 
what was “up ”—that, through inadvertence, somehow, a rise 
had been taken out of the Premier, out of the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, and out of the Chief Commissioner of Works—lo 
and behold! on his going there himself to see what was being 
enacted in violation of all the political and social proprieties 
after biting his lips for a while his lordship was observed to be, 
himself, laughing consumedly. His Royal Highness, again, the 
Heir Apparent, who has a lively sense of the humorous, on 
going to the Court Theatre, a night or two previously, seemed 
wonderfully amused at three at least of the impersonations in 
the burlesque. One of these, a grim-visaged, careworn wight, 
who is always making up his mind to three courses—to give in, 
to pay up, or to arbitrate! Another a blinking albino! Another 
a truculent-looking “ party,” having one side of his upper-lip 
and a nostril hooked up in a stereotyped sneer! Who could help 
laughing at such poignantly ridiculous caricatures? It was as 
if three of those bizarre sketches from the life, highly coloured, 
adorning Vanity Fair, had walked pleasantly from the printed 
page, in “flesh and blood,” on before the footlights. The 
verdict of the public is (wiping its eyes, and trying to call up a 
grave face, now that the piece is altered out of all recognition) 
addressed somewhat in this fashion to those mad wags of 
dramatists—“ Naughty boys! very good indeed !—but don’t do it 
again. Or, if you do, as Cowper says at the end of John Gilpin, 
* May I be there to see!’” 

Guy Livingstone is just ready with a new muscular-fiction 
hight “ Silverland.” 

Rather a good notion in practical furtherance of the interests 
of art and artists has come to the fore, or is coming, in the form 
of the Fine Arts’ Financial Association. Its capital is set down 
at £150,000. Its object is to advance money to artists and others 
on works of art exclusively, at a reasonable:rate of interest, and 
to further the sale of those same works of art under conditions 
calculated to be beneficial to the borrower and to the association. 
Everything depends, of course, upon the way in which such a 
scheme is carried out. The root idea, however, is admirable. 

From over the water comes the intimation that Thomas Carlyle 
has appointed James Anthony Froude his literary executor. ~ 

Verdi is reported to have subscribed 200 francs towards a 
monument at Milan to Napoleon III. 

During the course of the next month, April, the Claimant will 
be up for trial before the Lord Chief Justice, and Marshal 
Bazaine before the French Military Court, at Versailles. 

A monument (they have been a long time thinking about it) is 
talked of at Glasgow to the poet Campbell. 

Edmund Yates, having been on a lecturing tour in Canada, is 
on his way back to England. 

The rumour is that a portion of Dr. Lushington’s papers will 
be published, refuting (not that that is in the least needed, for it 
refutes itself) Mrs. Stowe’s infamous libel on Lord Byron. 

We hear, on the best authority, that the new magazine, to be 
entitled The Cantab, will have for its contributors some of the 
most eminent men in residence at the University, amongst others, 
the Rev. T. G. Bonney, Fellow and Tutor of St. John’s College ; 
Mr. R. C. Jebb, the Public Orator; Professor Seeley, the Tutor 
or Fellow of Trinity; Mr. E. S. Shuckburgh, Fellow of Emanuel 
College. The editor is said to be Mr. Davidson. 


AMERICAN GOSSIP. 





Fenno, one of the actors at Booth’s Theatre, was found dea 
in his chair the other morning, apparently from heart disease, 

Guizot, interviewed by the New York Herald correspondent, 
a Gambetta a mauvais subjet, Pope Pius IX. “a fanatic,” 

Yapoleon III. “a conspirator,” Bismarck “ brutal,” and so on— 
altogether, speaking right out as frankly as even a Yankee 
journalist could wish. 

Surprising scraps of information on English matters comet) 
us from t’other side the Atlantic. For instance, we learn, o 
good (American) authority, that republicanism is so much in 
vogue now amongst us, that we have long since come to speak o 
the programme put into the Queen’s mouth at the opening of 
Parliament by the ministers as, no longer a Speech, but- 
Message. We were not aware of this remarkable fact, and are, 
of course, therefore correspondingly obliged for the information, 

Sir Alexander Cockburn, again, we learn is (as he certainly is, 
no doubt,) one of the most popular men now in England. Bu 
why? Here is the agreeable American way of putting it—*Th 
secret of his popularity lies in his—ahem !—conduct at Geneva! 
Much is then said about the Lord Chief Justice’s “ overbearing 
tone,” his “offensive demeanour,” and his (they hardly knoy 
what to call it) language. This comes, by the way, of th 
pacifying and humanising effects of arbitration! They haveit 
given in their favour—they pocket our money—and then they 
begin ballyragging. 

The sneak thieves, as they call them, are driving a prett 
smart business just now in New York. 

The Eclectic Magazine is a splendid piece of monthly pilfering 
from the leading English periodicals, the contents always being 
made up of articles cribbed from Blackwood, Fraser, the Cornhil, 
Macmillan, and so forth, with a sprinkling afterwards of origind 
editorial paragraphs. 

The funeral of a murderer was attended, the other day, # 
Buffalo, by 10,000 persons, as the local papers had it, apologetic 
ally, “through morbid curiosity.” 

Of a Monday the Herald reports all the picked sermons of the 
previous day from churches of all denominations, giving thes 
discourses a sensational heading, the effect of which is hard) 
edifying. 

One M. J. Williamson has brought out a new 
Spiritualism, entitled, uncompromisimgly, ‘* Modern Diabolism 
It, nevertheless, in spite of this title, attempts to explain th 
spiritualistic phenomena by ageacies like light, heat, sound, a 
electricity. 

On the authority of the Shreveport (La) Times—La! where’ 
it ?—the New York Herald proclaimed itself, in its impression @ 
the 17th ult., “‘ the greatest of newspapers.” 

Another Yankee humorist is out and about! He calls himse 
Major Jep Joselyn, and has brought forth a screamer enough 
give you a stitch in the side, called “ Tar-heel Stores ® 
Vernacular Verse.” 

Mr. and Mrs. Boucicault are under engagement to play duns, 
thts month at the chief cities of New England, beginning ¢ 
Providence. 

W. H. Florence has been playing, at Booth’s, Burton's gr 
part of Captain Cuttle, in the dramatic version of Dombey,™ 
Obenreizer, in No Thoroughfare. os 

Robert Emmet, the nephew and namesake of the Irish pair 
who was Curran’s intended son-in-law, died the other day ® 
New Rochelle, N.Y., at the age of eighty-one. : 

Miss Emily Faithful is lecturing now in America on “1 
Best Society.” 
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Society or Arts.—At the next meeting, 
March, at 8 p.m: Mr. J. R. Johnson, on “ Certain Improve® 
in the Manufacture of Printing Types.” 























